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THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS.OF THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR* 


THE present war in the Far East, although directly the result of con- 
ditions which arose only a decade ago, in the Chino-Japanese War, is 
ultimately traceable to the great principles involved in the Eastern 
question and the diplomatic movements of the last half century. 

In the Chino-Japanese War Russia and Japan, both filled with the 
spirit of expansion, recognized each other for the first time as rivals 
for the control of the coast regions lying between the two countries. 
The coast of Corea and Northern China is for Russia her natural out- 
let to the sea, and for Japan the means of entrance into the great con- 
tinent bordering her island empire, constituting the natural outlet for 
her trade and her excess of population. 

In this war Japan showed how great a value she placed on the 
possession of these coast regions or their control, and at the same 
time proved to herself and to the civilized world that she had become 
a world power, ready to compete even with the great European nations 
for the possession of these lands. 

Russia, on the other hand, recognized the fact that she must antici- 
pate Japan if she does not wish to be forever cut off from the sea. 
By constantly increasing her military power in the Far East, Russia 


*The purpose of this series of papers is to present a connected account 
of the operations of the war, considered in a strategical and tactical light. 
The data are necessarily incomplete and not always accurate, but the available 
material will be carefully sifted, and the record made as historically true as is 


possible so soon after the events. 
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was in a position to take a prominent part in the treaty between China 
and Japan, and succeeded, on the theory of preserving the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire, in depriving Japan of the fruits of her vic- 
tories, and preventing her from gaining a foothold on the main coast. 
At the same time, she herself advanced step by step, first acquiring 
possession of Port Arthur, and then, under cover of the Boxer insur- 
rection, gradually occupying Manchuria, and finally obtaining impor- 
tant concessions from Corea. In spite of her promises to evacuate 
Manchuria, she continued to strengthen her position there. 

Japan, weakened by the war, found herself immediately after its 
close unable to cope with her great adversary. Time for recuperation 
was required, and diplomacy had to be employed to strengthen her 
own political position, and to weaken that of her rival. 

The two contestants are interested only in Russian or Japanese 
expansion, but underlying this question is that graver question of 
free trade in the markets of the world, in which all the great civilized 
nations are more or less concerned. ’ 

The dispute between Russia and Japan, however, is not about 
Manchuria, although that matter may come up later; it concerns 
Corea, and is based on strategical considerations. The Russians, 
foiled by nature and by treaties in the Baltic and in the Black Sea, 
have gained an outlook in the Far East upon the Pacific, and they are 
determined to maintain their position there, and are resolved to 
become the predominant naval and military power in those waters. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, an island power like England, 
recognizes the fact that the aims of Russia are fatal to their own pre- 
tensions. To Russia, predominance in Corea and the possession of 
Corean harbors is essential, for this peninsula would otherwise stand 
as a bar between Port Arthur and Vladivostok; to Japan, on the 
other hand, this land is necessary to enable her to establish herself 
on the continent of Asia. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


During the past eight years both powers have anticipated the 
possibility of war, and have, consequently, increased and perfected 
their respective war material and power. 

Japan increased her navy on a definite plan. Six battleships, six 
large cruisers, six small cruisers, besides a number of torpedo-boats, 

‘appeared to be more than Russia would be likely to concentrate 

against her in the Far East, consequently this was the strength of 

fleet which Japan aimed to attain in the past eight years. Against a 
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possible support of Russia by another sea power, Japan secured her- 
self by alliance with the greatest, namely, Great Britain. 

In 1902, however, Japan, seeing that Russia was increasing her 
eastern fleet faster than the building program of Japan increased 
her own, proceeded to buy in Genoa the two cruisers building for 
Argentina (the Nishin and the Kassuga), and ordered two battle- 
ships to be built in England, with a limit of time for completion of 
twenty-seven months, at the same time proposing further purchases 
from Chili or Argentina. 

The Japanese, moreover, utilized the years of preparation in con- 
structing naval ports, well supplied with docks, in perfecting their 
iron and coal industries, in completing their net-work of railroads in 
the interior, and in fortifying their navy yards and supply stations 
with modern fortifications. 

In December, 1903, a number of steamers were converted into 
transports in various harbors, and the coaling stations were all well 
supplied with coal from abroad. 

The Japanese Army had also been increased on a definite plan 
since the Chino-Japanese War. At that time it consisted of seven 
divisions, and had a total strength of 70,000 men; at the beginning of 
1904 it comprised thirteen divisions, and had a total strength of 
190,000 men. 

At the end of the eight years of preparation Japan believed herself 
to be ready, her army mobilized, and her fleet and transports pre- 
pared. Her mobilization could be effected without difficulty, owing 
to the excellence of the system and the patriotism of the people. The 
land transport had been prepared for by constructing the railroads so 
as to facilitate embarkation; and the water transport by collecting a 
very numerous transport fleet. A Council of War was created to 
facilitate prompt action, and an. emergency fund was established upon 
which the government could draw, while it could also issue treasury 
notes and raise temporary loans to an unlimited amount for military 
and naval purposes. 

Russia proceeded with similar determination to increase her war 
strength in the Far East. Every increase in the Japanese Navy was 
met by an increase in the Russian fleet in the Far East. To effect 
this she even depleted her principal European station, and constantly 
increased her navy by adding new constructions, sending every war- 
ship, as fast as it was completed, to the Eastern station. In this way 
she preserved her superiority at sea, but just before the outbreak of 
war this superiority had come to a standstill, and towards the end of 
1903 the six Japanese battleships were opposed by only the same num- 
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ber of Russian battleships. In December, 1903, however, the addition 
of the Cesarevitch raised the number to seven, and by sending out the 
Osliabia the number could have been increased to eight, while in the 
two following years five Russian battleships then under construction 
could have been completed. 

Russian also increased her docking facilities at Vladivostok and 
Port Arthur, and completed the Trans-Siberian Kailway to serve as a 
line of communication even for a purely naval war. The difficulties 
that Russia had to contend with were very great, however, as all the 
necessary material had to be drawn from a great distance. Conse- 
quently, Russia was far behind her adversary in this element of pre- 
paredness. 

The Russian Army in the Far East, as already stated, was greatly 
increased under various pretexts, during this period of preparation, 
and a strong defensive line was established along the Yalu River. 

In a strategic sense the key point to the theatre of war in the Far 
East is the Strait of Corea, which has recently been so aptly termed 
the Yellow Bosphorus. 

Afterthe seizure of the Peninsula of Kwantun, the Russians were 
naturally anxious to secure an outlet to the Yellow Sea, especially in 
a northern direction ; hence, through the Strait of Corea. 

As regards Japan, on the other hand, in this strait lies the most 
westerly of the Japanese islands, namely Tsussima, which is well for- 
tified, and constitutes an important advanced base for the Japanese 
fleet and a point of departure for all her naval operations. From 
Tsussima to Fusan or Mosampo (on the coast of Corea) is only six 
hours by steamer, hence, the possession of these two points, or even 
of one of them, would enable Japan to close the straits to foreign 
ships; while Russia could only neutralize the advantage Japan would 
have, by getting possession of Mosampo, by which she could prevent 
Japan from fully controlling the situation, interfere with the commu- 
nications between the latter and Southern Corea, observe the Japanese 
fleet, acquire the necessary coaling station between Vladivostok and 
Port Arthur, etc., but Russia would not thereby gain full control of 
the Yellow Bosphorus herself. 

By special agreement with Great Britain and other Powers con- 
cerned, Russia cannot take possession of the Island of Hamilton 
(abandoned by the British in 1887 as unsuitable for a coaling sta- 
tion), nor can she occupy Corea permanently. 

Russia recognized the fact that neither the blockade of Vladivostok 
and Port Arthur, and the loss of Dalny (near Port Arthur, on the 
Kwantun Peninsula), can injure her materially, since their com- 
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merce and trade are insignificant. Moreover, she had made up her 
mind to remain on the defensive with her fleet, in which she felt her- 
self to be inferior, and to endeavor to bring about the decisive actions 
of the war with her-land army, where she would be undoubtedly su- 
perior, provided she could bring her available forces to bear in time. 
Her main reliance was, therefore, placed on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, her only line of communication for supplies and reinforcements. 

Manchuria, the smallest of China’s dependencies, has an area of 
366,000 square miles, with two distinct mountain systems, one in the 
west and north, rising to about 5,000 feet, the other just north of the 
Corean frontier, with an elevation of about 8,000 feet ; the former has 
but one road, that between Tsitsihar and Aigun, and the region is 
clothed with dense forest. The latter has an important road from the 
valley of the Yalu over the Motienling Pass to Liaoyang, and in the 
southern portion, where the hills are lower, many roads cross. 

The climate is good, except in the extreme northern portion; the 
roads are generally very poor, and their condition depends entirely on 
the weather. 

The coast of Manchuria from the mouth of the Yalu River to the 
Great Wall is very shoal, except near Talienwan, and the ports at the 
mouth of the Yalu and Takushan Rivers are closed by ice between the 
end of November and the middle of March. Port Arthur and Tal- 
ienwan, however, are practically ice-free ports. In the Gulf of Liao- 
tung there is only one harbor, that of Newchwang, and only one coast 
island has a harbor worth mentioning, namely, the small harbor called 
Thornton Haven, on the Island of Haiyangtao. 

Port Arthur and Talienwan are on the Kwantun Peninsula, which 
is joined to the Liaotun Peninsula by a narrow strip of land, strongly 
fortified by a series of batteries, constituting the strategical key to the 
Kwantun Peninsula. 

Port Arthur has strong forts on the sea side, arranged in a re- 
entrant form, and the 600-yard channel is protected by submarine 
mines. On the land side permanent works have been constructed on 
a semicircle of hills, about two and one-half miles back from the 
water front. There are search-lights on the sea and land fronts and 
the place has a permanent garrison of 14,500 men. 

In general outline, the plan of action of Japan will probably be to 
obtain command of the sea by preserving her local superiority in naval 
power, thus depriving Russia of any line of communication with 
Manchuria other than her Jand line; gaining control of the Straits of 
_ Corea by occupying Fusan and Mosampo; blockading Vladivostok 
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and Port Arthur, and landing troops at several points in Corea and 
occupying that country with her field army. 

This will constitute her strategic deployment. 

The succeeding operations will probably: comprise an advance 
against the Russian line of defense on the Yalu River, with Harbin, 
the railroad center of the main branches to Vladivostok and Port 
Arthur, as the strategic objective. Russia, before the war opened, had 
already decided to hold her fleet on the defensive, and her army will 
probably be forced to the same mode of action until her forces east of 
Lake Baikal amount to about four army corps, two cavalry divisions 
and three reserve divisions, besides the local garrison. Her offensive 
action after strategic deployment will probably consist in an ad- 
vance against the Japanese position on the Yalu River or in advance 
of the latter, depending on the progress the Japanese Army may have 
made by that time. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL FORCES. 


The naval forces available on the two sides of this war are deter- 
minable, but the land forces can only be surmised at present. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL FORCES. 


The organization of the naval forces of the two nations, so far as 
the war in the Far East is concerned, is fairly well determined to have 
been as follows at the opening of the war: 


JAPANESE FLEET. 


Battleships (Main Squadron, Vice-Admiral Togo).—Asahi (flag), 
Mikasa, Shikishima, Hatsuse, Yashima, Fuji. First Cruiser Division. 
—Idzumo (flag), Asama, Tokiva, Iwate, Yakumo, Azuma. Second 
Cruiser Division—Chitose (flag), Takasago, Kasagi, Yoshino. 
Destroyer Divisions.—Three or four. 

Convoying Squadron (for transport to Chemulpo).—Takachiho 
(flag), Naniwa, Chiyoda, Akitsushima, Matsushima class, etc. 

Convoying Squadron (for transport to Masampo).—Heigen, Sei- 
gen, etc. 

Some warships were probably also detached to observe Vladivo- 
stok. 

The other Japanese warships, not here classified, are: the battle- 
ships Chin Yen and Fusoo, the armored cruisers Nysshin and Kasuga 
(purchased from Argentina), and Akashi, Suma, Idsumi, Hashidate, 
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Idsukushima ; the despatch boats Tatsuta, Chihaya and Akasaki; be- 
sides twenty destroyers and sixty-eight torpedo boats. 

Battleships (Main Squadron, Vice-Admiral Stark, in Port Ar- 
thur).—Petropavlosk (flag), Polteva, Sevastopol, Peresviet, Pobilda, 
Retvisan, Cesarevitch. Cruiser Division—Bayan, Diana, Pallada, As- 
kold, Novik, Boyarin. Destroyer Divisions.—Twelve destroyers. Vari- 
ag (detached at Chemulpo). Koriez (detached at Chemulpo). 

Cruiser Squadron (in Vladivostok).—Rossia (flag), Rurik, Gro- 
moboi, Bogatyr, two transports. 

Reserve Squadron (in the Red Sea).—Osliabia (battleship, flag), 
Dmitri Donskoi, Aurora, Almas, four transports. 

Also a considerable number of torpedo boats at Vladivostok and 
Port Arthur, and a number of gunboats and smaller torpedo ‘boats 
either in the naval ports or detached. Probably twenty torpedo boats 
in all, exclusive of the destroyers. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE LAND FORCES. 


The organization of the two opposing armies before the war is 
also fairly accurately known, but the number and character of the 
Russian. troops on the theatre of war at the opening of hostilities, as 
well as those brought to the scene of operations by either party since 
then, is very difficulty to determine at present. 


JAPANESE ARMY. 


The Japanese Army comprises thirteen divisions, organized in 
time of peace into three armies, either for administrative purposes or 
for the defense of the Empire, the total strength on a war footing 
being about 340,000 men, with 780 field guns. 

The railroads are laid with a view either to the strategic deploy- 
ment of the Army for the defense of the coast, or to the concentration 
of the army on the coast for offensive operations over sea. The time 
required for the concentration of the entire army is estimated at fifty 
days. 

The merchant marine is sufficient (after furnishing to the navy the 
necessary hospital, ammunition and repair ships and colliers), with- 
out interfering with the regular postal service or the coastwise trade, 
to furnish transports sufficient to carry three divisions (with guns and 
trains) at a time over sea. 

'The embarkation of a complete division (according to previous 
experience) requires three days, and their disembarkation at Che- 
mulpo, for example, would probably require five days. The entire 
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time required to transport every two divisions would probably be 
about fifteen days. 


RUSSIAN ARMY. 


The part of the Russian Army directly concerned with the war 
comprises the troops in the Government of the Far East and those of 
the military department of Siberia, and these were the only forces 
mobilized and placed on a war footing. The Manchurian Army, to 
be formed of the troops assembled in the theatre of war, will probably 
number about 210,090 men. 

The main line of communications is the Siberian Railway, and as 
each train carries only 500 men, and Lake Baikal causes a delay of 
two days, the journey from Moscow to Harbin requires about four 
weeks. It will probably take about sixty-six days to assemble all the 
reinforcements necessary to mobilize the troops for the Manchurian 
Army and concentrate them at Harbin, and two months more to as- 
semble the reserves. The strategic deployment of the Russian forces 
cannot, therefore, take place for about four months after the opening 
of the war. 

The number of Russian troops in the Far East at the outbreak of 
the war is difficult to determine, but was probably about 150,000 men, 
with 266 field guns. 

This, in brief, is the military situation at the opening of hostilities. 
The strategic deployment of both armies cannot be completed, in all 
probability, before the middle of June. Meanwhile, we will follow 
the course of events beginning with the naval operations and the ef- 
forts of Japan to obtain command of the sea, followed by the landing 
of her army of operations in Corea and its strategic deployment. 


(To be continued.) 





CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM 
' DRAGOON. 


In one of the early numbers of THE UNITED SeErvIcE was published 
an interesting article entitled “Bits of Army Etymology,” weherein the 
following passage appeared: “The dragon that crested the helmet of 
the mounted warrior made him a dragoon.” The only authority that 
can be found for this curious statement is M. de Schauenburg, who is 
quoted (Bismarck’s “Tactics of Cavalry,” p. 302) as saying, “Le nom 
de dragon parait avoir été donné a cette arme, parceque les premiers 
dragons, ou plutot les premiers fantassins qu’on a mis a cheval, por- 
taient sur leurs casques l’effige d’un dragon.” That these troops wore 
on their helmets the figure of that myth as a crest will be seen to be 
an error, when it is considered that at the period they were instituted 
(circa 1553-56) feathers had come into vogue, and head-pieces with 
ornamented crests were seldom worn, and then only displayed on 
tilting-heaumes, and confined to the lists and the parades of pageantry. 
Moreover, the crest was a valued token in those days, belonging to 
the person of a knight and to him alone, and therefore prized as an 
honor of high dignity; and instances were rare where two knights 
knowingly bore upon their helms the same device. There can be no 
doubt that the first dragoons organized—like all other soldiers, par- 
ticularly in France and Italy—wore a cabasset, a pear-shaped iron 
hat, with a narrow, curved, upturned rim, and without neck-guard, 
crest, or visor (Demin’s “Weapons of War,” p. 242). Sir Samuel 
Meyrick (“Critical Inquiry into Arms,” ii. 273), quoting from the 
Ordonnances of Francis I., speaks of “mounted arquebusiers wearing 
a cabasset, in order to command a better view and have the head less 
loaded.” 

All writers agree that the term dragoon is in some way connected 
with the animal of antiquated story, but why a particular body of sol- 
diers received this name is a question full of conjecture. Some ety- 
mologists in defining the term have blindly followed the eminent 
philologist, Giles Menage, and among the number Dr. Samuel John- 
son, who explains in his lexicon, “Dragoon,—from the Roman Draco- 
narii” ; while Rich (“Dict. Greek et Rom. Antgqs.”) remarks under 
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“Draconarius,” “It is from this word that the modern name of dra- 
goon originated, meaning in its original sense a cavalry-soldier who 
followed the ensign of a dragon.” 

From the statements of two ancient and trustworthy captains, 
contemporary with the times they describe, we can see that the word 
dragoon has no relation to the Draconarii. Ammianus, Marcellinus 
(“Roman History,” B. xvi.), who served under the Emperor Julian, 
referring to the battle of Strasburg, a. D. 357, says, “The emperor 
was at once recognized by his purple standard of the dragon, which 
was fixed to the top of a long spear”; and speaking of the march of 
Constantius to the Roman capital, he remarks, “The chief officers 
who went before the emperor were surrounded by dragons embroid- 
ered on various kinds of tissue.” A score of years later, Flavius 
Vegetius (“Military Institutes,” B. ii.) wrote, “Each cohort has also 
its own peculiar ensign, the dragon, carried by the Draconarius.” 
And again, “The ensign-bearers carry the ensigns, and are now called 
Draconarii.” A cohort was a division of the Roman legion, and, at 
this time of the empire, was invariably composed of foot-soldiers ; 
while the cavalry was arranged in turme, or troops, and had for their 
own proper banner the Vexillum, borne by the Vexillarius. From 
these citations it is apparent that at one period the dragon was the 
flag of officers of supreme rank, and at a later day served to distin- 
guish a cohort in the Roman army. The dragon was chosen as the 
symbol of vigilance by several of the ancient nations (Fosbroke’s 
“Antiquities,” i. 160) in the East, where it was first raised as a 
standard, but there is no evidence that it ever gave its name to any 
corps that followed it. Brunet (“Regal Armorie,” p. 114) states, 
“The word dragon is derived from the Greek, and signifies a looker- 
on, or a watcher who guards an entrance,” and that it was the cus- 
tom of many of the Oriental cities to place over their gates the statue 
of a dragon with open eyes, typical of the sentinels being constantly 
on the watch. The same author relates that Tien Hoang, the first 
lawgiver and king of China, having suppressed the worship and the 
human sacrifices to the dragon, its image was removed to the temples 
and emblazoned on the national banner. This prince was also rep- 
resented as a warrior, lance in hand, about to kill the monster. The 
children of Gog—the Goths—too, had a dragon for their standard 
(Gog, their father-king, having his helmet adorned with this “spirit of 
fire’), and carried it with them in their conquests in Western Asia, 
where the imperial legions of the Emperor Trajan encountered it in 
Gurgistan, now Georgia. Here the Romans captured a flag whereon 
was depicted a mounted soldier beating down a dragon. This Trajan 
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took for his ensign, introducing it into his army and in all the prov- 
inces of the empire. The Emperor Adrian probably brought it to 
Britain, A. D. 121; for the inhabitants of that land, according to 
Brunet, when compelled to defend themselves against the inroads of 
the northern tribes, went into battle bearing the banner of Trajan, 
which they had dedicated to Albion, the tutelar deity of the island. 
From the monkish annals Geoffrey of Monmouth (“British History,” 
ch. 7) has taken the legend how Prince Uther, from seeing in the sky 
a comet with a fiery dragon at its tail, was impelled to have a golden 
dragon made, which he always carried with him to the wars. “From 
this time, therefore,” the chronicle narrates, “he was called Uther 
Pendragon, which in the British tongue signifies the dragon’s head.” 
Dr. Brewer. (“Dictionary of Fable’), commenting on this story, 
points out that Pen is British for head, and dragon means chief, 
leader, ruler. The dragon, however, became the national emblem of 
the Britons, and afterwards of the Anglo-Saxons, and remained, as 
Meyrick says, a figure in the English standard until the reign of 
Henry VII., 1485. Louis de Gaya (“Treatise of Arms,” p. 143), 
treating of the French cavalry (temp. Henri IV., 1589-1610), makes 
the following odd mention: “We have changed the Carabins into 
soldiers that fight both on foot and horse, whom we have called 
Dragoons, in imitation of the Dimachoe of Alexander the Great; 
which name comes from the Greek word Dimas, that signifies terror 
and fear; because they carried dragons for their ensigns.”” De Gaya 
was indebted to Quintius Curtius (B. v. ch. 13) for so much of this 
statement as concerned the renowned Macedonian establishing the 
“Dimachei;”—which word Pickering (“Greek Lexicon”) explains, 
“men practiced to fight either on foot or horseback,” but Curtius in 
alluding to this squadron of soldiers has nothing to say of any badge 
or banner by which they were known. The learned French Jesuit, 
Pére Daniel (Histoire de la Milice Frangoise,” ii. 353), observes 
“that some writers derive the term dragons from the German word 
tragen, or draghen, which means, they said, infantry carried, but 
that Menage in rejecting this etymology remarked, that draghen had 
no signification in that language, and as to tragen, it did not mean 
infantry carried, but only to carry.” 

That garrulous old soldier of many campaigns, Sir James Turner, 
Knight, in his quaintly-written volume, “Pallas Armata,” 1670 
(p. 238), gives in two places his opinion as to the origin of the name. 
The following extract is the one least quoted:. “Musquetiers on 
Horsebacke are called Dragoons in all languages, from the word 
Dragon, because when they are mounted on Horses and riding with 
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burning matches (especially in the night-time) they resemble fiery 
dragons flying in the air.” More than a century later the renowned 
Prussian General Warnery (“Remarks on Cavalry”) wrote, “Or as 
they were then denominated arquebusiers on horseback, it is said to 
have been the famous Count of Mansfield who baptized them by their’ 
present name, without a doubt upon comparison with those imagin- 
ary dragons which are represented as spitting fire.” Count von Bis- 
marck (“Tactics of Cavalry,” p. 301) says, “These mounted foot- 
soldiers were called dragoons probably from a comparison to the 
imaginary monster, the dragon, when, with burning matches and fire- 
arms obliquely slung across the shoulder, they rushed along with the 
rapidity of lightning.” 

Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, who commanded a company of 
dragoons in the service of Charles I., and afterwards with Cromwell, 
during the Irish rebellion, 1640-51, observes, in his “Treatise of 
War,” 1677, “They were evidently originally so called from dragon, 
as they fought in the air or on the ground, mounted or on foot. Their 
long carabines were called dragons, from the cock being made in that 
shape.” Gervase Markham, a contemporary officer and military 
author, in his book, “The Souldier’s Accidence,” an edition of which 
was printed in 1645 (Grose’s “Military Antiquities,” i. p. 110), writes, 
“The last sort of which our Horse troops are compounded are called 


Dragons, * * * and for offensive armes they have a faire dragon, 
fitted with an-iron worke, to be carried in a belt of leather, which is 


buckled over the right shoulder and under the left arme, * * * 


and these dragons are short pieces of sixteen inches the barrell, and 
full musquet bore, with firelocks or snaphaunces.” From this state- 
ment Meyrick was induced to express an opinion that has been earnest- 
ly supported by almost every succeeding writer on this topic. Promi- 
nent among the number are Mr. Planché (“Encyclopedia of Dress”), 
who remarks, “Dragon, a small kind of blunderbuss or carbine, with 
a dragon’s head on the muzzle, presumed by Meyrick to have given 
the name of dragons to the French troops so called.” Planché pre- 
sents an engraving of the piece, which, he adds, “is an example of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth.” 

Fairholt (“Dictionary of Art,” p. 157) observes, “Dragon, a short 
musket, so called, according to Meyrick, from a representation of 
that monster’s head at the muzzle. (The old fable being that the 
dragon spouted fire). The soldiers who carried these arms were 
thence called dragons, and were first raised in the year 1600, by the 
Maréchal de Brisac.” Boutell (“Arms and Armor,” p. 294) writes, 
“A kind of blunderbuss called a dragon, which gave the troops who 
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used it the name of dragooners, whence we derive the well-known 
term dragoons.” Dr. Brewer (“Dictionary of Fable’) remarks, 
“Dragoons, so called because they used to be armed with dragons,— 
i. é., Short muskets, which spouted fire like the fabulous beast so 
named. The head of a dragon was wrought on the muzzle of the 
musket.” Mr. Hewitt, an able antiquary (“Ancient Armor,” iii. p. 
720), after citing Markham, and rejecting the various derivations 
offered, boldly declares, “The name of these troops seems clearly to 
be derived from the weapon they carried, the faire dragon, and not, as 
we have been told, from their pieces having the muzzle in the form of 
a dragon’s head, which it never had. Just as a cannon was called a 
serpent or a falcon, and a large harquebus a musket, was this arm 
named a dragon, simply to give it one of the unappropriated names 
significant of maleficence.” Sir Sibbaldt Scott (“History of the Brit- 
ish Army,” p. 33) has no doubt “but this class of troops derived their 
name from the weapon with which they were armed,” and in con- 
firmation of this opinion he quotes the observations of Major Beamish 
(on the weapon mentioned by Planché, now in the Meyrick collec- 
tion), who says, “Except in the length of the barrel, which is only 
eleven inches, instead of sixteen, it entirely corresponds with Mark- 
ham’s description, having a wheel-lock and a monster’s head forming 
the muzzle. Dr. Meyrick infers that it was called a dragon from the 
formation of the muzzle, because the culverine (colubrina), serpent- 
ine, falcon, etc., were so denominated from the heads of these animals 
being the respective ornaments at the mouth.” Beamish, in continu- 
ing this subject (Bismarck’s “Tactics of Cavalry,” p. 304), remarks, 
“These were taken from the tubes for ejecting the Greek fire, which 
was similarly embellished, and from the annoyance which they gave 
the Crusaders gave rise to the stories about knights and what Sir 
James Turner says naturalists call a fiery dragon.” Centuries before 
the Banner of the Cross was exalted, and its followers went forth 
in quest of holy adventure, the rormantic legends of the medizval 
gleeman had told them of the dragon in every phase; and if we in- 
quire of the Crusading contemporaries we shall find that, although 
these copper tubes were, as Gibbon (“Roman Empire,” iii. 466) 
writes, “fancifully shaped with the mouths of savage monsters” 
(formed much in the same manner as the gargoyles, or water-spouts, 
on the old cathedrals), there is no evidence of their being named 
after the grotesque likenesses on them. 

Far more formidable means were employed for throwing this fire; 
and as to the stories of knights and dragons in connection with these 
tubes, there were none to tell. Johnes, in his translation of Lord de 
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Joinville’s “Memoirs” (a. p. 1248-56), speaking of the “Feu Grégois,” 
states, “Sometimes this fire was put into phials and pots, and it was 
also discharged from Perrieres and Cross-bows”; and Joinville, who 
accompanied Louis IX. of France in his Crusade, remarks that when 
he and his companions were near the city of Damietta the Saracens 
“shot at us with large bolts armed with Greek fire, so that it seemed as 
if the stars were falling from the heavens”; and during a siege near 
the same place he relates, “From this engine they flung such quantities 
of Greek fire that it was the most horrible sight ever witnessed ; this 
appearance was like a large hogshead, and its tail was of the length 
of a long spear; the noise which it made was like to thunder, and it 
seemed a great dragon of fire flying through the air, giving so great 
a light with its flame that we saw in our camp as clearly as in broad 
day. Thrice this night did they throw the fire from /a perriere (a 
terrible engine to do mischief) and four times from cross-bows.” 

It is well-known that when fire-arms were first made they were 
of very rude construction, and the names of destructive, flesh-tearing 
creatures were selected as appropriate appellations for them; and as 
their manufacture advanced, especially during the “Renaissance,” the 
armorer often expended his fancy in embossing them with elegant and 
curious designs ; the serpentine or cock that held the match, the cock- 
head in which was fixed the pyrites, and that which held the flint,— 
also the muzzle,—became the favorite points for ornamentation. But 
there is no satisfactory proof that because any part of a fire-arm was 
carved in a certain form such representation gave its name to the 
piece. Demin (p. 65), alluding to the difficulty of classifying the 
larger guns, observes “for very often the same piece was named dif- 
ferently in each large city.” The handles, or “anses,” of the old can- 
non were usually shaped as “dolphins embowed,” yet one may venture 
to assert that these guns never received the name of this fish. The 
muzzle of the musket was not fashioned to resemble the head of the 
sparrow-hawk, nor was the mouth of the culverine wrought like a 
serpent’s; neither did the serpentine, falconet, basilisk, or saker have 
their muzzles engraved in the likeness of these snakes or birds. In- 
deed, among the many antique pieces exhibited in the museums 
throughout the world, comparatively few, particularly the small-arms, 
are to be found with the muzzle formed in imitation of the head of 
any animal, bird, or myth. Of these collections of decorated weap- 
ons Demin (p. 548) says, “The beautifully-finished precision-arms of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, remarkable for the beautiful 
chiseling and carving on them, were intended only for pageants and 
shows.” Now Meyrick’s so-called dragon, a solitary specimen, surely 
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belongs to this class, for it is enriched with finely-carved work, and 
at the period assigned for its fabrication a costly wheel-lock; more- 
over, its barrel is shorter than that of any other fire-arm used in the 
armies of that age; and it is more than probable that it was intended 
for a presentation piece, or constructed to please the taste of some 
opulent officer fond of display. Meyrick, speaking of this very period, 
temp. of Elizabeth, 1558-1603, writes, “for notwithstanding the in- 
vention of the wheel-lock, it was too expensive to be used by the com- 
mon soldiery.” Even Markham does not say how the dragons got 
their name, or why their weapons were called so, or that these pieces 
were ornamented with any carving; and if by the term firelocks he 
means wheel-locks, he clearly indicates that the latter were but seldom 
used in his day, for, describing the arms of the cavalry, he remarks, 
“And all these are with firelocks, and those firelocks (for the most 
part) snap-hances, because the other are too curious, and too soon 
distempered with an ignorant hand.” Captain John Cruso (“Mil. Inst. 
for the Cav.”) in 1632 acknowledges, “The carabines with us (Eng- 
lish) are for the most part snap-hances, and so something differing 
from the firelock.” Meyrick, it appears, was the first one to suggest 
that the dragoons received their name from the faire dragon, and he 
was certainly encouraged in this conjecture by the discovery he made 
of the piece (described by Beamish) to which he gave the name of 
dragon, because the head of that myth was cut on the muzzle, accom- 
panied with the supposition that such a weapon was carried by the 
original dragons. It is also evident that when he wrote his elaborate 
“Inquiry into Arms” he had not met with this piece, for in the Glos- 
sary to the first edition will be found the definition of the word dra- 
goons, to which is added, “were so called after the draconarii of the 
Romans”; and when quoting Markham’s observations (“Critical In- 
quiry,” iii. p. 103) he says of the faire dragon, “a species of carbine; 
Sir James Turner thus describes it.” But the worthy old knight does 
nothing of the kind, but in the passage referred to (“Pallas Armata,” 
Pp. 173) the blunderbuss is spoken of, with the information that it was 
carried by some “carabiners,” instead of the “carabin,” which latter 
weapon, Turner says, “had a barrel of four foot long, but ordinarily 
only three.” It is rather remarkable that, in the varied list of ancient 
arms noticed by the different antiquaries no mention has been found 
of such a piece as Markham has described or Meyrick discovered. 
Not one of the old dictionaries or encyclopedias (and many have been 
consulted) make any mention of either of these pieces. Demin (p. 68) 
in his rare compilation, embracing every known implement of war, 
indeed, speaks of 4 dragon, but in this wise: “Two other sort of hand 
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cannons, a serpentin, or a dragon, without trigger or tumbler, were 
invented about the year 1424. The match was fastened to the weapon 
itself, and was held by the serpentine, a sort of small linstock; when 
this weapon was better made, it was called a hand culverine, pétrinal, 
or pottrinal, from the shape of the stock, which was often rested on 
the cuirass.” A drawing of this piece is given,—a rude thing, consist- 
ing of a plain iron tube fastened to a rough stock of wood. Captain 
Grose (“Military Antiquities,” ii. 297), whose untiring researches into 
obsolete military matters render his testimony worthy of confidence, 
modestly remarks, “Markham mentions a kind of piece I do not recol- 
lect to have met with elsewhere, which he calls a dragon.” Then, as if 
assuming there was such a weapon, he adds, “The piece derives its 
name from the species of soldiers by whom it was carried, who to this 
day (1785) are, in France, called and ‘spelt dragons.” Grose is the 
only writer who makes this assertion, and he may possibly be correct, 
if we couple the hand-gun mentioned by Demin as a dragon with the 
fact that when this weapon was introduced into Germany, where it 
was “invented about the year 1424,” all Bohemia was convulsed with 
a religious war occasioned by the burning of John Huss and his fol- 
lowers rising in rebellion against the despotic rule of the emperor, 
Sigismund, who, in the beginning of the struggle, a. p. 1418, created a 
military order of knighthood for the purpose of fighting the rebels. 
This class of nobility was entitled “The Knights of the Order of the 
Dragon,” and was so designated in commemoration, as the emperor 
imagined, of his “casting down the dragon of heresy,” as typified in 
the oppression of the religious freedom claimed by the Hussites 
(Coates’s “Heraldry,” 1724). Whether this order carried fire-arms is 
a question of considerable doubt, yet Demin shows from manuscripts 
of this very time knights in complete harness, mounted, and armed 
with the rude hand-cannons he has mentioned. However, it is certain 
that a body of horsemen, known as the Order of the Dragon, and 
probably called dragons, existed before small fire-arms were used in 
battle. Any one who will investigate the subject will feel convinced 
that the term dragoon was never derived from any weapon these 
troops carried, and that such a piece as Meyrick found was unknown 
to them; also, that these soldiers had their name before Markham 
wrote, in 1645, and were armed with any weapon but the “faire 
dragon.” Walter Yonge, Esq., wrote in his diary (“Camden Society 
Papers”) under date of September, 1620, in reference to the English 
contingent in the Palatinate: “Colonel Francis, his regiment espec- 
ially, the dragons, do continually make incursions.” Cruso (“Mil. 
Inst. for the Cav.”) in 1632, describing what he styles “the dragone,” 
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remarks, “The Dragoni is of two kinds, Pike and Musquet;” of the 
latter he says, “he hangeth at his backe, keeping his burning match 
and the bridle in the left hand.” 

Henri, Duc de Rohan (“Treatise on Modern War,” 1640, transla- 
tion), an eminent Hugenot general, who died in 1638, describing the 
arms of the French cavalry, states “these be of five sorts, the Lance, 
the Pistoll, the Sword, the Carabin, and the Musquet,....and for 
Musquettiers on horsebacke or Dragones they are also in a manner left 
off.” Markham, we are informed, “speaks of the year 1645.” At 
this time the chief engineer to Charles I. was Captain Thomas Rudd, 
who observes (Supplement, Elton’s “Art Military”) of the exercise 
of the dragoons, “The Musquettiers must therefore exercise them- 
selves to give fire on Horsebacke.” A few years later, “A Brief 
Treatise of War,” written in 1649 (Grose, “Military Antiquities,” ii. 
p. 111), says, “As for Dragooniers, they are onlie to have as follow- 
eth: Calivers and powder flaskes.” And Pére Daniel (“Mil. Franc.,” 
ii. 357) distinctly shows from the memoirs of several distinguished 
persons who lived in the latter part of the sixteenth and in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth centuries, that these soldiers were known as 
and called dragons in France and Spain, and drageons in Holland and 
Germany, while he cites the Chevalier Melzo as authority for stating 
the dragons first organized in the. French and Spanish armies were 
armed with the matchlock musquet, but as the match interfered with 
the motions on horseback, those pieces were exchanged for wheel-lock 
arquebuses. (The former weapon was at least four feet long in the 
barrel, and the latter two and a half to three feet). And if Melzo’s 
statement is not sufficient, we fortunately have the testimony of an 
eye-witness, showing the very kind of fire-arm used by De Brissac’s 
men at the period he established the corps in question. One Edmund 
York, a veteran upon whom the city of London relied for advice 
during the consternation produced by the Spanish Armada, observes 
in his report (in Grose’s “Military Antiquities,” ii. 295), “I remember 
when I was first brought up in Piemont, in the Countie of Brissack’s 
Regiment of the Old Bandes,* we had our particular Calibre of Har- 
quebuze to our Regiment, both that for one Bullett should serve all 
the Harquebuzes of our Regiment, as for that our Collonell would not 
be deceaved of his Arms. Of which worde Calibre came first that 
unapt term we used to call a Harquebuze a Calliver, which is the 
height of the Bullett, and not of the piece.” 


*In the reign of Henri II., 1547-59, the French army was divided “into 
legions or bands of six thousand men each.” When the term regiment was 
adopted, the regiments formed out of the original legions, which were not 
disbanded, were called the “Old Bands or Corps.” (De Vernon’s “Science of 
War,” 1805). 
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Beamish (Bismarck’s “Tactics of Cavalry,” p. 302), being much 
exercised as to the proper derivation of the term dragoon, asked Mey- 
rick for his opinion, and that gentleman was so deluded by enthusiasm 
by the discovery he had made that he actually replied, “It appears to’ 
me that Count von Bismarck has adopted the suppositions of Pére 
Daniel and Sir James Turner: this is not an uncommon mode of pro- 
ceeding with historians, and often tends to mislead. . . . Let us, how- 
ever, seek for earlier authority than Pére Daniel and Sir James Turn- 
er on the subject of dragoons,—Markham, who published his ‘Soul- 
dier’s Accidence,’ in 1645.” Meyrick then quotes the passage wherein 
the faire dragon is described, and pronounces Grose “absurd” for say- 
ing the piece got its name from the troops, “whereas,” he continues, 
“the inverse of this is the truth; the carbiners were so named from the 
carbine, the lancers from the lance, etc., and so the dragoniers (as 
they were sometimes called), or dragoons, were termed from the 
dragon.” 

By analogy one would be disposed to agree with Meyrick, and 
argue with others that as the grenade produced the grenadier, and the 
fusil the fusilier, so the dragoon came from the weapon dragon; but 
the origin of a name is not bound by rule, and in military nomencla- 
ture the appellation of a corps does not always convey an idea of the 
kind of arms the soldiers composing it use. The Hungarian horse- 
man, the Hussar, by his name, gives no intimation of his armature; 
the old German foot-soldiers, styled Lansquenets, or Land-knechts, 
were not called so from any weapon they had; the Irish Hobiler was 
so denominated, not from the piece he bore, but from the little horse, 
or hobbie, he rode; the Spanish light-horse, the Genetaires, were so 
named from the jennets, on which they were mounted; and a like 
troop had for their chief weapon an arzegaye (a short iron lance 
pointed at each end), but were known as Estradiots or Stradiots 
(from a Greek word, meaning soldier). The French Argoulets at 
first carried bows, and retained their name when they were supplied 
with arquebuses, and the Carabins (from the Arabic karab, weapon) 
were so designated long before the carbine was placed in their hands, 
they being at first (in France) armed with an escopette, and after- 
wards with the largest kind of a wheel-lock arquebus. (‘“Mil. 
Franc.,” i. p. 169; Demin, p, 488.) 

This point is illustrated in the German Reiters, or Riders, of 
whom one of Queen Elizabeth’s best generals, Sir Roger Williams, 
in his “Discourse of Warre” (p. 36), says, “The Almaines during the 
time they carried launces carried a farre greater reputation than they 
doo now, being pistolers, named Rutters.” In regard to Markham’s 
statement that the dragons “have a faire dragon,” it can be safely con- 
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cluded that such a weapon was in use in England, but only there, and 
only for a brief period, and then owned by a select body, some par- 
ticular troop, formed and accoutred by certain wealthy volunteers, 
who, suiting their own convenience, had the arms of their command 
made of a like size and pattern, also of a peculiar style,—for this piece 
“of sixteen inches the barrell” was shorter than the pistol, and was of 
“full musquet bore,”—and these gentlemen apparently desired an arm 
that might be easily carried in a baldrick over the shoulder, as the 
carbine, petronel, blunderbuss,, or musquetoon was, yet having a 
lighter weight, and just as effective a discharge as either of those 
pieces. The company being disbanded, the weapon dragon became 
unknown. This conclusion is fully warranted by the following facts 
and the remarkable condition of the times. Markham and Lord Orr- 
ery are the only writers who mention the dragons as bearing a piece 
called a dragon,—they both speak of the same period, and described 
different weapons,—while all other authors, whether before, contem- 
porary, or after, refer to these troops as being armed with the musket 
or arquebus. It was an age when commanders frequently raised and 
equipped their respective bands at their own expense, obtaining their 
weapons from whom ard where they could, and when skillful armor- 
ers and experienced captains held conflicting views as to the proper 
size and length of various fire-arms. Although Charles I. had in the 
year 1631 directed, in a special commission, that “Arms be made of a 
uniform pattern,” which Grose (“Military Antiquities,” ii. 324) ob- 
serves “was a circumstance never before attended to,” and ordered, 
the commission recites, “that expert and skillful workmen may be 
trayned up, imployed, and maintayned, to the end that wee may not 
be inforced in tyme of Warre to seeke for Arms, &c., in forraigne 
parts,” the English, when the disastrous rupture occurred between 
king and Commons, in 1642, found themselves but scantily supplied 
with arms. 

The Earl of Clarendon (“History of the Rebellion,” ii. 325), an 
eye-witness of the stirring events of this war, relates, “The greatest 
difficulty was to provide arms, of which, indeed, there was a great scar- 
city; in all places the noblemen, and gentlemen of quality, sent the 
King such supplies out of their own armouries, which were very 
mean. Among the Horse, the officers had their full desire if they 
were able to procure old backs, and breasts, and pots (iron caps), 
with pistols and carabines for the two or three first ranks, and swords 
for the rest.” The cavalry is also noticed by one John Lacy, soldier 
and actor, in a comedy entitled “The Old Troop,” wherein several un- 
pleasant truths concerning the service are told in a vein of humorous 
satire ; he says, “The most part of our horse are raised thus: The hon- 
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est country gentleman raises the troop at his own charge, then he gets 
a low country lieutenant (some military adventurer who had served 
in the Holland wars) to fight. his troop safely; then he sends for his 
son from school to be his cornet; and then he puts off his child’s coat 
to put on a buff coat; and this is the constitution of our army.” © 
(Walter Scott’s “Rokeby,” note 13.) Sir Sibbaldt Scott (“History of 
the British Army,” i. p. 459) states, “In this reign (1625-49) mention 
is made for the first time in England of that useful description of 
troops termed dragoons ; they appear to have been very weak in num- 
bers.” But Clarendon also alludes to a rich company of cavaliers, 
attached to the royal headquarters, as being “so gallant a body, that 
upon a modest computation the estate and revenue of that single troop 
might justly be valued at least equal to all theirs who then voted in 
both houses of Parliament.” 

Now as Markham was an officer in the king’s army we cannot but 
believe that he met with such a troop of dragoons, armed with the 
kind of pieces he says “they have ;” for surely a company of well-to-do 
gentlemen, of that particular time, had their arms made to order, and 
of a fair or fine pattern, different from any others, and easily recog: 
nized. Although he is silent as to how the dragon got its name, the 
weapon may have been called so for the very reason Lord Orrery 
gives; but other fire-arms had the cock wrought like the head of the 
dragon, and yet they were not known by that name. 

Demin (p. 486) remarks of the matchlock musket still in use in 
certain parts of Hindostan, introduced there by the English circa 
1598, “The serpentine of this army generally represents a dragon's 
head ;” and, judging from old military pictures, it appears that it was 
customary to carve the cock of the small fire-arms in that form. In 
an engraving taken from a Dutch print (Planché, “Encyclopedia of 
Costume”), temp. James I., 1603-25, of a soldier in the act of firing, 
his musket has the cock cut like the head of a dragon. In Cruso’s 
work, published in 1632, there are plates exhibiting the exercise of 
the pistol, and this weapon too has the cock wrought in the same man- 
ner; a similar figure is made of the serpentine of the musket, held by 
the musketier, depicted in the frontispiece of Elton’s “Art Military,” 
vprinted in 1668. As Lord Orrery is the only author who states a 
long carabine was called a dragon, “from the cock being made in that 
shape,” it is not unreasonable to assume that the dragoons he raised, 
equipped, and commanded during his service, 1641-51 (““Biography, 
Encyclopedia Londinensis”), were furnished with such pieces, and 
being amused with the fantastic ornament on them, jocularly dubbed 
their carbines “dragons,” just as the English soldiers bestowed the 
name of “Brown Bess” (from the browning on the barrels) on the old 
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regulation musket of the British army. The earliest knowledge we 
have concerning the creation of a body of troops defined as dragons 
(“they afterwards got the name corrupted into English,—dragoons,” 
says Magrath, “History of the Art of War,” p. 138) is from the pen 
of Pére Daniel, who obtained what he knew of their origin from the 
Chevalier Melzo, an Italian officer of distinguished rank in the Span- 
ish army of the Netherlands, who published, in the year 1611, a book 
on Cavalry (now a very scarce volume) ; and it is a fact deserving of 
notice that almost every writer, in relating the history of the dragoons, 
does not quote what Melzo or Daniel say, but the words that Grose 
and Meyrick, after him, have been pleased to lay before their readers. 
They both observe in their respective works, “According to Pére 
Daniel, dragoons are of French origin, and were first invented by 
Charles de Cosse, Maréchal de Brissac, when he commanded the 
army of that nation in Piedmont, some time about the year 1600,. He 
supposes they were called dragoons from the celerity of their motions, 
and the rapidity with which they ravaged a country, thereby resem- 
bling the fabulous monster of that denomination.” With a view to 
show that this account is incorrect, and what the learned Jesuit does 
say, his remarks are herewith transcribed: 

“Il me paroit beaucoup plus vraisemble que ce nom fut donné 
d’abord a nos Dragons comme une injure par les ennemis chez les- 
quels ils alloient porter le ravage, et qu’il leur demeura. Ils le prirent 
volontiers comme un nom terrible qui les rendoit redoubtables, et qui 
marquoit leur activité et leur valeur. 

“Tl se pourroit faire encore que le Maréchal de Brissac qui imagina 
cette espéce de Milice, leur donna lui-méme ce nom par de pareilles 
raisons.” Daniel then states that the Maréchal organized this corps 
when he was at the head of the French army in Piedmont, and trans- 
lates from Melzo’s book : 

“Les Arquebusiers 4 cheval furent une invention des Francois 
dans les derniéres Guerres de Piémont et eux-mémes leur donnér- 
ent le nom de Dragons qui leur est toujours demeuré depuis.” (Mil. 
Frang., ii. p. 354.) Now, it will be observed that neither the Italian 
nor Frenchman set down any particular year for the formation of this 
corps, neither is any allusion made to the movements of the dragons 
resembling those of the fiery animal of fable, and as Charles de Cosse 
departed this life in December, 1563, the statement “some time about 
the year 1600” made by Grose, must be considered as a very great 
error. 3 
It is rather difficult to ascertain the time De Cosse established his 
mounted arquebusiers, but as he was opposed to the Duke of Alva, 
who was sent into Piedmont after the siege of Metz was abandoned, 
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in January, 1853, and as the duke was at Naples in the autumn of 
1556 preparatory to invading the patrimony of St. Peter, the period 
referred to by Melzo was probably between those years. (Robert- 
son’s “History Charles V.,” B. xi.) In order to comprehend the re- 
marks of Father Daniel, it is necessary to recall the political and reli- 
gious relations in which the time was involved, The reformation had 
become an open ecclesiastical rebellion in Europe. The Huguenots 
had arisen in France. The honest purity of the new creed and of its 
teachings, expounding the plain truths of the gospel compared with 
the dogmas and corrupt practice of the Romish Church, had induced 
thousands of people to accept the doctrines of Luther and Calvin. 
The Roman Pontiffs had excommunicated and cursed them, and al- 
though their edicts were supported by the armed forces of powerful 
monarchs who exercised the greatest barbarity on the alleged heretics, 
the mighty schism grew apace. 

Charles V. was emperor of Germany, king of Spain and Naples, 
and Henri II., with the cruel Guise family, ruled France; but, not- 
withstanding the continuous wars between these princes and their bit- 
ter enmity, they concurred in the design of stamping out the so-called 
heresy and exterminating their Protestant subjects wherever found in 
their dominions ; with this object ever in view the most ruthless perse- 
cution was carried on against the reformed sects. Some of the surviv- 
ers of the frightful massacres perpetrated in France and Germany had 
fled across the frontiers to seek an abiding-place in the valleys of 
Piedmont, where the Vaudois, or Waldenses, had settled centuries 
before to avoid oppression. In this secluded region the fugitives tried 
to live with their Vaudois friends; pure in mind, simple in manners, 
they diligently read their Bibles and worshiped God in their own aus- 
tere way, receiving and believing the words of the evangelists with an 
interpretation that was literal to severity. During the successful 
operations of De Brissac in Italy he had placed in the hands of 
France the greater portion of Piedmont, where the peculiar nature 
of the country, with its deep ravines, precipitous mountain passes, 
narrow rocky roads, evidently ‘suggested to him the military advan- 
tages to be gained by the employment of a body of mounted infantry, 
drilled to perform alike the duties of horse and foot soldiers. By this 
measure this band of troopers were enabled to penetrate many seques- 
tered spots and remote places hitherto unknown to them; thus becom- 
ing acquainted with every hidden nook inhabited by the fugitive 
Protestants. These unfortunate people had been solemnly excommu- 
nicated by his holiness the pope, and delivered by him body and soul 
to the Evil One. In fact, there was a standing papal order against 
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them, and they were considered as under the ban of the Church. So 
these incorrigible heretics were hunted like wild beasts, then in- 
veigled by solemn protestations and promises of protection into yield- 
ing up their strongholds and themselves prisoners, only to realize the 
truth of the maxim of those days, that “no faith is to be kept with 
heretics.” Burned, mutilated, and tortured, their houses laid waste, 
their dearest ties unmercifully severed, and knowing, as they did, that 
all this infernal work of brutal rapine was alone prompted by bigotry 
and religious hatred, recommended by their own sovereigns and fer- 
vently applauded by the pope, and sincerely believing with the old 
Christian scholiasts that the dragon, a voracious reptile breathing fire, 
exhaling poison, and working desolation, was the symbol of Sin, 
Satan, and the Devil,—“the heathen power is so called,” observes Dr. 
Clarke (“Commentaries,” Rev. xii.), “that old serpent which deceiv- 
eth the whole world, from its subtlety against the Christians, and 
causing the whole Roman world as far as it was in its power to em- 
brace the absurdities of Paganism,”—these harassed fugitives felt that 
just as some of the Roman emperors pursued to death the primitive 
Christians for abandoning the worship of the heathen deities, so papal 
Rome was dealing with them for denying the supremacy of its pontiff, 
and rejecting as impious the tenets and pompous ceremonies of his 
church. 

To the minds of these Reformers there was a striking resemblance 
between the oppressions of pagan and papal Rome, and the latter was 
still heathenish in what they considered its superstitions and idolatrous 
observances ; therefore, with this not unapt comparison before them, 
they gave to their Roman Catholic persecutors—De Brissac’s troopers 
—the most opprobious epithet they could imagine, and called them 
dragons,—t. é., serpents, devils. Not from any terror these soldiers 
may have inspired, or their rapid maneuvers (which the face of the 
country would not admit), or their fiery action, or any display of 
reckless daring, or from any arms or flag they carried, was the name 
bestowed, but because of their serpent-like, devilish conduct, the wan- 
ton destruction they caused, blighting every home and body their foul 
presence touched. No other appellation these tormented people could 
have devised under the circumstances could have so thoroughly ex- 
pressed the utter scorn and bitter aversion they entertained for these 
dragons of persecution. It was a terrible name, as Pére Daniel himself 
confesses, and he surely knew, being a priest, the full and only inter- 
pretation of the term, importing in its significant brevity a heathenish 
creed protecting and urging an all-devouring sin, as manifested in 
the evil works of these troopers. The name was a severe satire on 
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them and the Romish Church. Although Melzo states these dragons 
gave themselves the name, which always clung to them, Daniel is un- 
doubtedly correct in his surmise that it was given them by their 
enemies, among whom they carried their ravages, as an injury, an in- 
sult, and as a term of reproach. He also remarks that De Cosse’s men 
willingly accepted the name, as it rendered them redoubtable, and 
marked their activity and bravery; also that it may have possibly been 
that the Maréchal gave them the name for similar reasons: but it is 
just as possible that De Brissac, as an accomplished knight, was ac- 
quainted with the heraldic meaning of the word dragon, as well as the 
signification his enemies attached to the term, and so he may have 
adopted it as an appropriate title for his troopers, on the warrant of 
the old armorists, that “the Dragon is given to vigilant and strenuous 
Heroes. This shows that the Bearer is of such a violent Spirit, and is 
so imperious in his Carriage, that most men did fear him.” (Cross- 
ley’s “Heraldry,” p. 14.) 

Then, too, the term dragon was a far more euphonious word than 
either serpent or devil. It seems that the original dragons rather 
prided themselves on their inexorable mode of dealing with their oppo- 
nents, and their ferocious manners were not only imitated, but fos- 
tered, and even expected of the succeeding bands of soldiers bearing 
their name; this is to be noted in the words we have derived from their 
actions. Mr. Crowe (“History of France,” ii. 104), treating of the 
persecutions in France, temp. Louis XIV., 1685, says of the authori- 
ties, “They asked for a supply of dragoons as more efficient ; a day was 
appointed for the conversion of the Protestants of such a district,—the 
refractory were hanged, and their chiefs broken on the wheel; these 
military expeditions were called dragonnades.” We also have the 
phrases dragooned, -dragooning, and to dragoon. ‘The latter, Major 
James (“Military Dictionary,” 1802) observes, “is to persecute, by 
abandoning a place to the rage of the soldiery.” N. Bailey, in his 
Dictionary, published in 1722, gives the definition, “Dragon, from the 
Latin draco, a sort of serpent. Dragoon, dragoner (of dragon), so 
called because at first they were as destructive to the enemy as drag- 


9 


ons. 
Although we have no decided assurance of the circumstances 


under which the name was given, we are justified in believing that the 
term dragoons was derived from the cruelty and devastation caused 
by these troopers being compared to the pernicious qualities the dragon 
was supposed to possess, and the evils he inflicted on mankind. 
Henry CHESTER Parry, M. D., 
Formerly U. S. A. 





PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST* 


Peruaprs the chief result- of the war up to the present, apart from 
the destruction of the Russian fleet, has been the vehemence with 
which the campaign against the “yellow -peril” has been commenced 
upon the Continent. Looked upon by Russia as a means of obtaining 
the support of the European countries in this war, no pains have been 
spared, or are likely to be spared, in order to force upon the imagina- 
tion of the world the terrible spectacle of a united Asia advancing 
upon them. And the Russian advice is that if Europe supports her 
against Japan, the peril will be averted. Even in England, where past 
experience should have warned the newspapers and people in general 
of the nature of such press campaigns as those of the “yellow peril” 
nature, and their true meaning, the reports are too seriously discussed. 
This being so, it is perhaps interesting to quote the opinions of some 
Japanese authorities upon this subject. Count Okuma, whose posi- 
tion and weight in Japanese affairs are well known, writes from the 
other point of view upon the peril from a dominant Russia, composed 
largely of Tartar stock. He says :— 

“Let us consider first of all the question of the yellow peril, or 
what is sometimes known as colorphobia. History tells us that the 
so-called white people suffered from the invasion of the Mongols 
who, crossing over the Ural Mountain range, pushed their interests 
as far as the Danube, and that the dominion of the Mongols was 
extended under the rule of Genghis Khan from the Chinese Sea to the 
banks of the Dnieper. In 1235, Ogdai, whose troops were as numer- 
ous as their spoils, dispatched armies in many directions. One was 
directed against Korea. Victorious and always advancing, the 
Mongols moved on into Hungary and Poland. Genghis Khan was a 
formidable enemy of the nations in the twelfth century. Wherever he 
went he scattered his enemy and made havoc of everything with which 
he and his soldiers came into contact. 

“The word ‘Tartars’ created consternation among the people at 
that time. The germ of the yellow peril is to be already found there, 


*Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Company, American publishers of the Review. 
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so that it is by no means a new phenomenon; but in the twentieth 
century, with the development of the island empire in the East, the 
old fear of the yellow race again took possession of some Europeans. 
To be sure, the term yellow race comprises Orientals, but strictly 
speaking it is difficult to draw a line of demarcation among the colors” 
of the different peoples of the world, for a certain mixture of* race 
has taken place in the course of the migration of the human race. 

“The inhabitants of China were peace-loving people, and as they 
were subjected under the oppression of the Northern barbarians, they 
contrived various means of self-defence. The long wall of China was 
built for this purpose. Confucius often pointed out the dangers from 
the barbarians of the north. The fact that China, a peace-loving 
country, was invaded by the barbarians is clearly shown in her 
history, and in the literature and customs of the people. And it 
appears from historical study that these barbarians have been holding 
their stronghold in Russia for the last hundreds of years. The real 
cause of the yellow peril does not lie with Japan or with China, but 
with their gigantic neighbor of the north.” 

Count Okuma thus sums up Japan’s aims :— 

“The Japanese stand upon liberty, humanity, and justice. Japan 
wills to be the patron of civilization, and to protect a tottering empire 
and a kingdom from tumbling into dust. This is the embodiment of 
the Japanese spirit as developed after coming into touch with that of 
America and England.” 

The Honorable S. Shimada, a leading Japanese statesman, is no 
less worthy of attention when he writes on the ambition of Japan, and 
the fact that intellectuality does not depend upon race. He says :— 

“The Japanese have a noble ambition to bring back the Orientals 
to life and activity. The gratification of this nation, however, is not 
based upon any racial bias, which is nothing more than the difference 
in color and physical constitution of the human race. Strictly speak- 
ing, the racial difference will diminish with the development of science, 
and of the means of communication, which will bring the nations into 
closer contact, annihilating all the differences in customs and manners. 
Taking the present state of humanity into consideration, the Europeans 
make assertions that they are the race which govern and control the 
destiny of mankind. While there is some truth in this statement, 
man’s intellectual and moral progress does not depend upon the dif- 
ference in race. The Hungarians are Orientals, while the Indians 
are Caucasians, and belong to the same stock as the present white 
people in European countries, yet the former are making steady 
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progress in civilization, and the latter, subject to climatic and other 
influences, have lost their national independence. Those who lay 
stress upon the difference in race look at the present situation only, 
and ignore entirely the past and the future. If the millions and 
millions of the Orientals are destined to rise again, Japan will play 
the part of their saviour. Nothing can be happier than to restore the 
race whose fate has been sealed for so many centuries.” 

He also quotes a fragment of early history to prove his contention, 
thus :— 

“When Commodore Perry came to Japan, and a treaty was con- 
cluded, a certain Ishikawa, the mayor of Yokohama, visited the ship, 
and requested the Commodore to write something on a fan in memory 
of this great event. Perry took up the pen, and wrote on it ‘Friendly 
to all Nations.’ The interpreter translated it in the language of 
Confucius, ‘Shikai keitei nari,’ or literally ‘all men are brothers.’ 
The language of the Commodore is full of noble sentiments, and re-_ 
flects the entire feeling of Americans. Japan has this noble feeling, 
yet we hear that some Europeans bring up charges against Japan 
on the ground of the yellow peril. Our ambition is not to oppose the 
white people, but to raise the position of the degenerate humanity in 
the Orient to its original moral splendor. Do not let the minor 
differences in appearance be obstacles in performing man’s duty. 
Nations whose doings are opposed to the proper duty of man, no 
matter what race they may be, must be regarded as enemies of man- 
kind.” 

The difference between the methods of Japan and Russia in their 
treatment of China he considers as demonstrating clearly the propor- 
tionate danger of a world peril :— 

“In 1899, when troubles arose in North China, rioters besieged the 
ministers of different countries in Pekin, and Japan, in union with 
Europeans, did everything in her power to deliver these peoples from 
danger. She suppressed the Chinese, the yellow race, and helped 
the white people. 

“If the behavior of the Russians is to be taken as representing the 
white people, we should raise the cry of ‘white peril’ instead of ‘yellow 
peril.’ 

“We sincerely hope that those portions of the white race who look 
upon Japan with suspicion, thinking that Japan will unite the Orientals 
to oppose the white people, will change their minds, and regard the 
situation with impartial eyes. Japan desires to raise the position of 
hundreds and millions of Oriental. people so that they may share the 
‘heavenly grace’ with the white race.” 
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_ His opinions as to the danger to be apprehended from Russia find 
an echo in the words of Mr. Soyeda, president of one of the largest 
Japanese banks :— 

“Russian occupation of Manchuria not only-disturbs the peace and 
obstructs the commerce of the Far East, but may one day endanger 
the world, because China, drilled and led by Russia, may bring into 
actuality ‘the yellow peril.’ ” 

While it would be going too far to proclaim that these Japanese 
authorities are wholly right, and the Russians wholly wrong, in their 
views on a “Yellow Peril,” this exposition of their feelings on the 
subject at least enables both sides of the question to be seen. Does 
it not appear likely that Japan, with all her intimate knowledge of the 
past and present of China, should be a safer guide than Russia, who 
knows practically nothing accurately about the nation or its feelings 
and ideals? Is not an intricate machine, with dangerous potentialities, 
safer in the charge of a skilled engineer familiar with its construction 
than it could ever be in the hands of an untried apprentice? Russia’s 
aim in China has not been disguised; it is to raise up a native army 
similar to the native army in India. Japan would be the last nation to 
raise China into a great military force—the limit of her endeavors in 
this direction might be to enable the northern viceroys to protect their 
territories from foreign aggression. 

Very similar in nature to Japan’s relations with China are those 
she means to maintain with Korea. This empire owes its independ- 
ence to Japan, and since the beginning of the present war the Japanese 
government has given the clearest proofs that Korean integrity is to be 
maintained. It is quite possible that Korea may bear to Japan the 
same relation that Egypt does to Great Britain, but it will still exist 
as an independent nation. No time was lost by the Japanese in enter- 
ing into a treaty with the Korean emperor, which is a most self-deny- 
ing ordinance. Its terms are as follows: 


“Article I—For the purpose of maintaining a permanent and 
solid friendship between Japan and Korea, and firmly establishing 
peace in the Far East, the Imperial Government of Korea shall place 
full confidence in the Imperial Government of Japan, and adopt the 
advice of the latter in regard to improvement in administration. 

Article II.—The Imperial Government of Japan shall in a spirit of 
firm friendship ensure the safety and repose of the Imperial House- 
hold of Korea. , 

“Article III.—The Imperial Government of Japan definitely guar- 
antees the independence and territorial integrity of the Korean Empire. 
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“Article IV.—In case the welfare of the Imperial Household of 
Korea or the territorial integrity of Korea is endangered by aggres- 
sions of a third power or internal dissensions, the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan shall immediately take such necessary measures as cer- 
cumstances require, and in such case the Imperial Government of 
Korea shall give full facilities to promote the action of the Imperial 
Japanese Government. The Imperial Government of Japan may for 
the attainment of the above-mentioned object occupy, when the circum- 
stances require it, such places as may be necessary from strategic 
points of view. 


“Article Vi—The Governments of the two countries shall not in 
future, without mutual consent, conclude with a third power such an 
arrangement as may be contrary to the principles of the present 
protocol. 


“Article VI.—Details in connection with the present protocol shall 
always be arranged as the circumstances may require between the 
representative of Japan and the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
in Korea.” 

It is quite possible that had the circumstances been different, the 
Korean emperor would have declined to subscribe himself to this 
treaty, but how many little boys would ever take the necessary 
medicine, had they their own way? There is no doubt at all that 
Japanese protection will be the best thing possible for the Korean 
inhabitants. Under the old régime, during the existence of the habit 
of farming out the taxes, they were ground down to an extent never 
dreamed of in European countries. Everybody save the peasant had 
to have his “squeeze,” and no mercy was shown to those who did not 
pay up. In this connection it is interesting to note that many of the 
leading Korean politicians became friends of Japan, owing to the fact 
that by depositing their money in the Japanese bank, they were able 
to free themselves from the constant dread of its confiscation. If this 
was so among the higher classes, what it was among the poor may be 
imagined. The Japanese wisely sent a special mission to Korea, 
headed by Marquis Ito, whose name alone ensured its having the most 
far-reaching results. While in Seoul, he did much to smooth down 
any ill-feelings, though these were reduced to a minimum through the 
forethought of the Japanese in deporting the most incorrigible pro- 
Russian Koreans. No time is to be lost in the institution of reforms. 
Railways, banks, sanitation, good money, and improved conditions, 
all these are to come to the Koreans as a result of the war. After 
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the war with China, reforms were attempted too rapidly, and caused 
too much opposition ; now they are coming into force gradually. The 
lessons learnt from Russian banks and railways will not be forgotten, 
nor the enormous power of these as factors in colonization. In the 
south, the fortification of the island of Kojedo, off Masampho, will 
give Japan supreme control of the Korean Straits. 

On the sea, Japan has continued in her successful career, and prac- 
tically reduced the Russian fleet, remaining after the first few days, 
to such insignificant proportions as to lend weight to a fear that should 
the Baltic squadron ever reach the Pacific, they will have difficulty in 
working in conjunctidn with the Russian Far Eastern fleet. The 
operations outside Port Arthur seem to demonstrate that not only can 
the Japanese warships do better in battle, but that the Japanese com- 
manders are able to force even the leading Russian naval commander 
to fall into their plans. The gallant Admiral Makaroff met his fate 
in responding to a plan which had been prepared by Admiral Togo, 
and upon which he had rung the changes until success should crown 
his efforts. Admiral Makaroff was admittedly Russia’s most brilliant 
officer, and if this happened to him, what hope have .others less 
gifted? It is idle to ascribe the destruction of the Petropavlosk to 
bad luck; in naval affairs, to quote the wards of a leading English 
seaman, “Bad luck is only another word for bad management”—once 
admit the possibility of luck, good or bad, in naval affairs, and a 
serious step downwards has been taken. 

But whatever the Japanese may have done on the sea, every one 
is all impatience to see her meet the Russian land forces. Then things 
will be different, say the friends of Russia, and even the sympathizers 
with Japan have a sneaking fear of the results. For Russia, they say, 
is a great land force. It may astonish many to learn that in Japan it is 
also considered that however effective their navy may be, the Japan- 
ese army is far more so. As the premier service, it has received far 
more attention and been far more perfected than the navy. So the 
Japanese themselves are content to await the result of the land cam- 
paigns with patience. The general advantages that the Japanese 
claim that their army possess may be summed up shortly. First, of 
course, comes the nearness of operations to their base, and the fact 
that the Japanese plan of campaign has been the sole care of an efficient 
general staff for nearly ten years—the Russian plan, on the other 
hand, having had to take its chances with several others many con- 
sidered more vital in St. Petersburg; the fact that the Japanese gen- 
erals know Manchuria, and that the population is friendly to them— 
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an advantage not to be belittled. The Japanese military equipment is 
excellent, and is not subject to the drains of corruption as rife in the 
Russian as in the Chinese army. The medical arrangements are ex- 
cellent, and the field hospitals are supplemented by the wonderful 
Japanese Red Cross Society. This numbers among its members 
nearly 900,000 Japanese, and has rendered yeoman service in the past. 
A special attaché, an English lady, has been sent out through the 
personal effort of the Queen, to report upon the Japanese hospital sys- 
tem for the benefit of the British Red Cross Society. In the Japanese 
Army there are elements unknown in other countries. Combined with 
hardiness of body, the Japanese soldier, by his training and his prac- 
tice of ancestor-worship, may know what fear is, but cannot be afraid. 
These are soldiers to be reckoned with, as among them there can be 
no panic and no surrender. All these are cogent reasons why the 
Japanese military authorities consider that their armies have a very 
good chance against Russia’s thousands. There are other reasons 
for their confidence which cannot be mentioned here, and it is no 
small thing to know that should the whole army leave Japan, and all 
the police, too, there would be no disturbance. 

In dealing with the Japanese plan of campaign, it must always be 
remembered that the object of the war is the domination of China. 
In these circumstances the capture of Mukden, with its tombs of the 
imperial ancestors of the Manchu dynasty, might well mean more 
than the fall of Vladivostok. It is this anxiety to impress the Peking 
Government that may lead to the early capture of Port Arthur. This 
would have, as a consequence, the capture of the Liao-tung Peninsula, 
and would be a very fine demonstration, for Chinese consumption, of 
Japan’s superiority over Russia. Such action on the part of the 
Japanese forces would enable them to utilize the railway line for an 
advance northward. But the true policy of the Japanese is not to 
force the capture of Port Arthur. The policy originally laid down 
‘was to bottle up the fleet, or else, preferably, lure it out and capture 
‘or destroy it, and then to let Port Arthur stew in its insanitary con- 
ditions, and starve with its inadequate stores, until it would fall with- 
‘out a blow. So valuable to the Japanese plan would a beleaguered 
Port Arthur be, that it would be real wisdom for Russia to abandon 
it at once. The rdle of this Russian fortress is to be the Ladysmith 
of this war—the necessity for relieving it, the force which will draw 
the Russian armies to attack the Japanese entrenchments. Besides 
this, a Russian advance to the south would expose the army under 
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Kuropatkin to attack on both flanks. It would be the Natal situation 
over again, only far worse. 

With regard to the question of the delay in Japan’s land opera- 
tions, and whether she would not have been better advised to rush 
forward bodies of troops and seize strategical positions, there is much 
to be said in favor of her slower actions. The Japanese nature is 
impetuous; as individuals they often are not able to succeed in chess 
should the opening moves be favorable to them. Thus interested 
friends of Japan feared she might rush into her land campaign im- 
petuously, and lay herself open to initial checks, if nothing worse. 
But the Japanese General Staff, realizing this, showed itself calm 
and methodical. Theirs has been the method of Prussia, and not that 
of France. Slower, perhaps, but organized and irresistible. Already 
one of the reasons of war has been attained, and Korea stands free 
from Russian troops. A considerable Japanese army is at Wiju, and 
along the southern bank of the Yalu. Russian officers report in their 
letters to St. Petersburg considerable amazement at the mobility of 
the Japanese forces in the most awful climatic circumstances. Seas 
of mud were traversed, rivers in flood were crossed, and methodically 
the army advanced to the Yalu, the Russians falling back before them. 
There is little doubt that the army in Korea is likely to remain there 
for some time, its duty not being to enter Manchuria for the present. 
Recognizing the indisputable fact that Russia’s land forces are no 
matter for under-estimation, the Japanese have made preparation for 
defeat, and have provided two lines of entrenched positions—one 
along the Yalu, and one across the peninsula from Ping-yang to 
Gensan, behind which they can retire should the day go against them. 
The main army of invasion will probably land somewhere between 
Shanhaikwan and Newchwang, should Port Arthur remain untaken. 
Recently Japanese opinion has declared itself very decidedly upon the 
Chinese failure to maintain neutrality in these districts, which may 
be the sign of coming action there. Another sign which cannot be 
overlooked is the action of the British and American Governments in 
withdrawing their gunboats from Newchwang. This points to the 
probability of Newchwang being attacked. Both nations are friendly 
with Japan, and may be expected to have inside knowledge. New- 
chwang cannot be defended against a Japanese fleet, the country being 
flat, and it being possible for the warships to bombard the hastily 
erected Russian entrenchments from a position beyond the range of 
the land artillery gathered together there. It may be taken for certain 
that Newchwang will become Japanese just as soon as it is con- 
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sidered expedient. The main Japanese army will strike at Liao-yang, 
along the caravan route, and join hands with a third army advancing 
from the Yalu, probably in two columns converging on the caravan 
route southeast of Liao-yang. It is this line of caravan route which 
is to be held against any Russian attempt to relieve Port Arthur. 
Such a plan, with the co-operation of the fleet, would place Japan in 
a very strong position. f 

It must not be forgotten that much of the discussion of the situa- 
tion is based upon supposition, and Russian reports often are the real 
foundation even of that supposition. In present circumstances it is 
difficult to see how anything more accurate could be expected. The 
Japanese authorities, learning from the South African war, and other 
campaigns, the danger of too comprehensive newspaper correspond- 
ence, took the strongest measures to prevent their plans being prema- 
turely revealed by newspaper men. So advantageous to military 
maneuvers has secrecy been, that it is practically certain that their 
example will be followed in all future wars. From Russia many 
reports come, but of little actual value. Report said Russia was going 
to hold North Korea, and also that General Kuropatkin had 400,000 
men. The first was incorrect. What of the second? At least it is 
known that the source is not unbiassed. That the Japanese knew 
the whole facts is certain, and that they are not daunted is equally so. 

The Japanese do not regard the massing of enormous bodies of 
Russian troops as cause for overwhelming anxiety. They have always 
foreseen it, and in many respects regard it as an advantage. As one 
Japanese general tersely put it, “There is no limit to the number of 
men Russia can put into Manchuria, but there is a decided limit to 
the amount of food that she can put into the men.” Report says that 
stores for six months for 400,000 men have been collected in Man- 
churia, but this is very doubtful. Few people realize what an army 
of that dimensions can eat in a week. And all provisions have had to 
go along a single track of railway, which must have been occupied to 
its fullest extent in getting even 100,000 of the reported 400,000 men 
on to the spot. It is an impossible task, and as has been proved in 
past wars, contractors do not tend to abandon corrupt practices 
when military necessities are forcing the hands of the authorities, and 
accounts are passed without undue scrutiny; therefore, even should 
the quantity reach Manchuria, the quality may be far from what is 
expected. It is this knowledge that has caused the Japanese to stay 
their hands, and not destroy the railway in the beginning of the war. 
If food is short, the larger an army is, the more rapidly it will starve. 
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When the enormous masses of men are in a country bare of food 
supply, then is the time to cut the railway. Should Japan’s land 
forces meet with disaster, there is less shame should her adversary 
have 400,000 in the field, than if she had 100,000, although, in all 
probability the number of men engaged in the actual battles might. 
be the same. General Kuropatkin has several things against which 
he must guard. The railway demands a number of soldiers. The 


unfriendly population requires supervision. There is the chance of a 


Japanese landing at Possiet Bay, striking at Kirin, and there are the 
Japanese attacks in North Korea, and at Newchwang. Also there is 
the reliéf of Port Arthur. And the 400,000 possible men at his com- 
mand must contain a goodly proportion of soldiers who have spent 
several years in Manchuria and Siberia, and are no longer equally 
disciplined as their European comrades. 

That the land campaign will be a bloody one is probable, if only 
from the fact that it will be carried on amongst a third race, who 
may easily allow their desire of paying off old scores to lead them 
into the killing of the stragglers of both armies, especially the Rus- 
sian, the Japanese owing much of their popularity among the Man- 
churian population to their treatment of the sick and wounded in their 
hospitals during the war with China. However deadly the land cam- 
paign may be, it cannot compare with the wholesale destruction of life 
in naval warfare. On the sea, men are killed in bulk, on land, in re- 
tail. .In the words of an eminent Japanese authority: “This war will 
go on till we are all destroyed or till we destroy all.” But this must 
depend upon the financial resources of the two countries. Japan is in 
an enviable situation in this respect. Her national debt is very low, and 
as the interest charge on her foreign bonds is under £1,000,000 per 
annum, there is no question of her financial responsibilities being re- 
pudiated. In fact, Japan wil! sacrifice everything before she will 
allow her notes to become inconvertible again, which is a much less 
serious thing to contemplate than repudiation. Since the opening 
of the war it has been shown that the Government of Japan could 
raise £ 30,000,000 by local loans, which is a most satisfactory state 
of things. It is a remarkable fact, however, that Japanese 5 per cent. 
bonds stand lower in the London market than do, say, the 5 per cent. 
bonds of Bulgaria, though between the resources of the two countries 
there is no comparison. This is a very serious situation from the 
Japanese point of view, and a very vital one should it be considered 
necessary to float a loan. Since ignorance of actual conditions in 
Japan is at the bottom of it, one cannot help realizing that the Japanese 
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Government lost a great opportunity of making herself widely known 
to the world in not making use of the presence of numerous special 
correspondents, who were forced for so long to kick their heels in 
Tokyo, in lack of anything better to do. Had there existed some 
competent central’ bureau, charged with the giving of useful informa- 
tion to these foreign correspondents, the effect upon the world would 
have been immense. The correspondents should have been taken 
around to see the great manufacturing centers of Japan, the cotton 
and silk mills, the great mines run entirely by Japanese, the ship- 
building yards, where vessels of 6,000 tons are being constructed, and 
soon. This would have provided them with interesting material for 
their newspapers, and, properly managed, might have been powerful 
enough to put up Japanese credit several points. Although it is prob- 
able that now some such an arrangement may be made, much time 
has been lost by the Japanese Government seeming to have considered 
that the war in itself was a sufficient advertisement. They forget that, 
from a business point of view, while war may rivet attention on 
Japan, those interested in this way should be made to see more fully 
the resources of the country. 

The advice of the meeting of Russian bankers that a foreign loan 
of £40,000,000 should be raised in Paris, Brussels, and elsewhere, at 
the earliest possible moment, does not seem to bear out the constant 
reports of Russian financial resources. 

For much of the following financial information I am indebted to 
Mr. Yamazaki, of the Finance Department, who is now in England 
on a special mission,. one of the rising “younger men,” for it would 
be strange were Japan without any great financial authorities save 
such as Count Okuma and Count Inouye, who were ministers of 
finance thirty years ago. Thirty years in Japan’s recent history is an 
interminable time, and there have grown up younger men who are as 
able as were ever the elder statesmen. But they are little known, 
just as Baron Komura, the present Foreign Minister, was not heard 
of a few years ago. In Baron Tajiri, who was Vice-Minister of 
Finance for the eleven years since 1890, and Mr. Sakatani, the 
present Vice-Minister of Finance, Japan possesses men of the very 
first rank. It is all important to know what are the views and opin- 
ions as to the financial policy of Japan held by these younger states- 
men. To do so it is well to quote a recent speech (January, 1903 
of Mr. Sakatani :— 

“The exact position of Japanese finance should be clearly under- 
stood, as I believe it is not only essential for our own people, but equally 
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important for those who are the holders of Japanese bonds. I might 
compare the Diet which sits to discuss Japanese financial affairs to a 
‘shareholders’ meeting, in which is discussed the financial position of a 
company. So I think it well to set forth the real situation as to 
Japanese finance for the benefit of our creditors at home and abroad. 
In the last Diet the land tax and financial administration reform ques- 
tions were undoubtedly the two greatest subjects upon which the 
house was unable to agree with the government. But these differences 
of opinion do not rise from any difficulties in our finances. In these 
there were no difficulties. The discussions chiefly confined themselves 
to the economic result of the land tax increase, and to what extent 
the reforms would be carried out. Foreigners, however, might have 
thought that the recent collision in the Diet pointed to the existence 
of something grave in our fianancial system. Briefly, all the govern- 
ment sought to do was to provide funds for naval expansion. If, 
therefore, the government abandoned the scheme there would have 
been no necessity to increas the land tax. The question of reform in 
administrative expense can hardly be considered as one imperilling 
the existence of the nation as a whole.” 

Baron Tajiri is in accord with Mr. Sakatani in his views upon 
financial matters, and yet neither statesman is considered to be opti- 
mistic. There seems to be an unconquerable distrust of Japan’s 
financial position, however much her rapid economic and commercial 
growth may be admired. This is largely due to the fact that the 
majority of foreign investigators of Japanese finance fail to grasp 
several of the important keys which are necessary for accuracy. First 
of all must stand a knowledge of the alteration of the money standard 
in 1897. Prior to this date, Japan was a silver standard country, and 
then adopted the gold standard. It is, therefore, most important to 
hold in mind the following change in silver compared with gold :— 


THE AVERAGE RATIO OF SILVER TO I OF GOLD. 


It unfortunately happened that this vital economic change was 
obscured from view by the great war with China, and thus a 
number of statistics given in Japanese yen at various dates, although 
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right in themselves, are wrong for purposes of comparison. To 
obtain the right comparison is a complicated matter, and seldom 
undertaken by foreigners. This change in the value of the yen 
makes it quite natural that while too optimistic accounts are given 
of the trade and industries, too pessimistic a view is taken of the 
national expenditure and the burden of the taxpayer. It-is this 
reason which enables the far-sighted statesmen of Japan to be more 
optimistic than foreigners. It is too often stated that Japan’s 
national taxation has more than doubled, or the taxation per capita 
has nearly doubled, and that the revenue and expenditures have 
doubled in five or six years. But the real facts can be seen by the 
following table :— 
1892-1893, or 1892. 1902-1903, 
Converted to or 1902. 
Silver Yen. Gold Yen. Yen. 


Total revenue per head of population..... 2.47 3-33 6.16 
Total expenditure per head of population. 1.87 2.52 6.15 
Ordinary revenue per head of population. 1.96 2.64 5.06 
Ordinary expend. per head of population. 1.55 2.09 3.88 
Taxation per head of population 2.15 3-32 
Imports per head of population é 2.35 5:93 
Exports per head of population. . R 2.98 5-64 


Another point not understood by foreign critics has reference 
to the methods by which the necessary funds were raised for Japan’s 
war finance in 1894-95. That this should be so is easily understood 
when it is realized that the expenditures for the war and the sources 
from which they were drawn were omitted from all statistics avail- 
able to foreigners. That Japan was able to manage so well then was 
owing to her ability to divert expenditure from productive works 
to the prosecution of the war, an unproductive one. 

A third point is a clear knowledge of complicated trade returns. 
In order to compare the statistics of various years accurately it must 
be remembered that up to 1898 only the original cost of imported 
goods was given, while since 1899 the c.i.f. value was given. For 
this reason, according to the calculation of the Japanese Finance De- 
partment, the amount of imports prior to 1898 must be added to by 
15.3 per cent. in order to allow for insurance and freight. This 
naturally tends to increase the outflow of gold resulting from the 
excess of imports over exports. These revised calculations give the 
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outflow of gold as reaching the sum of £51,000,000 in the years 
1893-1903, instead of the £32,000,000 usually ascribed, which 
seems worse than ever for Japan. But it throws a remarkable light 
upon the solidity of Japanese finance. To quote Mr. Yamazaki, how- 

ever :— | 

“For a country which has lost over £50,000,000 in the last 
eleven years by her trade balance, and has no income from abroad, 
to be able to build and buy abroad warships and armaments such as to 
make her the strongest Power in the Far East is remarkable, but 
when in addition she starts the gold standard in currency, doubles 
the special reserve in her central bank to the amount of £ 12,000,000, 
and maintains. the emergency fund—receiving only £53,000,000 
from abroad, in loans and indemnity, out of which £8,000,000 went 
towards the expenses of the previous war—this is a far more wonder- 
ful demonstration of power than fighting against even a greater Em- 
pire than Russia!” 

In Japan, for the last fifteen years, the national earnings, outside 
the export trade, have been calculated minutely by the Finance De- 
partment. This knowledge causes the finance officials to regard with 
astonishment statements which state that “the yearly excess of im- 
ports must inevitably represent so much money.” This is not ac- 
curate, although it may be true, as is generally given as the reason 
for the above statement, that Japan has no money invested abroad 
and no colonial possessions. She has, however, a merchant marine 
of some 920,000 tons, which carries half her trade. She is selling 
coal and other ships’ stores in her ports to foreign vessels, the amount 
of which is omitted in the Trade Returns. She is receiving some net 
profits on Japanese enterprise abroad, and her 70,000 emigrants are 
bringing or seriding their savings home. Moreover, foreign travel- 
lers are spending a great deal of money in Japan, the average sum 
per visitor being calculated at over £200. All things taken into con- 
sideration, these items of income amount to £7,000,000 anually, and, 
deducting outlay connected with some of the sources, the sum of £5,- 
000,000 annually may be reckoned upon. Viewed in this light the 
trade returns show a very different story, and it is possible to under- 
stand how all these things have been done. Much of the imports are 
also designed to enable the Japanese to increase their exports, and 
thus the excess will shrink far more rapidly in the future. There will 
be less machinery imported, and more goods made by the early ma- 
chinery will be exported. Thus it will be:seen that the drain of gold 
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is not so great as might be imagined. At the present moment Japan 
is suffering a little from loss of gold. As is known, last year’s 
rice crops were excellent, and there should have been sufficient food 
for the nation without buying rice abroad. The Japanese farmers, 
however, anxious to recoup themselves for bad preceding years, re- 
fused to sell until the price of rice should have risen, and thus great 
amounts of rice have been paid for in India and Siam and Burmah. 
This means loss of gold. That the farmers cannot continue much 
longer to refuse to sell will relieve the situation. In the damp weather 
season the rice stored in bulk goes bad very rapidly—and so it must 
be sold before then. Apart from this drain, there is little to fear 
from the export of gold during the war, that is if the experience of 
the Chinese war counts for anything. 


ALFRED STEAD. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE MEADOW-LARK S COLORS. 


One lovely morning in the bright September, 
A meadow-lark rose gayly singing with the sun, 
And took his flight o’er plains and hills and valleys 
To where the reapers had their work begun. 


Over the golden field a breeze was creeping, 
Moving its masses in a gentle swell, 

And many a brawny husbandman was reaping 
The grain that laughed and nodded as it fell. 


High poised in air the meadow-lark remaining, 
Watched with a sigh the blooming rye laid low. 

Till a dark cloud across the sun’s face passing, 
Robbed the still dying grain of half its glow. 


Then up from out his little heart came welling 
A song so full of pity and of love, 

As pierced the perfumed air of early morning, 
Ascending even to the throne of Jove. 


The warrior god heard with a deep compassion 

The song that marked the bird’s o’erwhelming grief, 
And vowed that he should ever wear a token 

That he had sympathized and sent relief. 


He spoke. The cloud, the mighty word obeying, 
Changed to a rainbow floating in the sky. 

While sunbeams all untrammeled now come trooping 
Up the sweet valley to the field of rye. 


One, the most brilliant, thro’ the grain bursting, 
On a scythe lighted for a moment’s rest. 

Then upwards glancing, the great Jove obeying, 
Fell with warm kisses on the lark’s dark breast. 


And to this day the meadow-lark is wearing 
The richest color that e’er greets the eye,— 
A merry sunbeam’s radiance, tempered 
By the rich bloom that blossoms on the rye. 
T. H. STEvENs, 
Commander U. S. N. 





HENRY KNOX, THE GREAT ARTILLERIST 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Just opposite where Drake’s Wharf used to be on Sea Street, Boston, 
was born, on the 25th of July, 1750, a boy who afterwards became a 
major-general in the war of the Revolution, and the first Secretary 
of War under the Constitution of the United States, which he had 
done more to perfect than any other man, saving the great general 
himself. He was the bosom friend of Washington from the time he 
took command of the Continental army, under the old tree, at Cam- 
bridge, until the Almighty called the great commander to join His 
army of illustrious men. Never was the confidence which Washing- 
ton reposed in General Knox violated in the slightest degree; there 
never was known to be even a ripple on the surface of their friendship. 

When this boy, of Scotch-Irish parentage, had just completed his 
grammar school course, his father died, and, at the early age of thir- 
teen, he found that the support of his mother and a younger brother 
devolved upon him; consequently further school education was out of 
the question. Happily, he procured an excellent situation with Whar- 
ton & Bowes, the leading booksellers of the day, and, on the compen- 
sation which he received, he not only supported the family, but saved 
a portion, beside enjoying the opportunities of reading and study 
which, in after life, made him one of the most intelligent men of the 
colonies in general knowledge, a most brilliant conversationalist, and 
the greatest artillery officer of the Revolution. 
_ Harry Knox, as a bookseller’s clerk, enjoyed a more practical edu- 
cation, one that became more serviceable to his country, than if he had 
taken a collegiate course. He paid particular attention to studying 
the theory of the art of war, and acquired a pretty thorough knowl- 
edge of the French language and literature, as well as the literature 
of Greece and Rome, through translations. His genius bent in the 
direction of military affairs, and it was fortunate for the colonies that 
it did. He was of a robust frame, possessed an uncommon amount of 
physical strength, and took a prominent part in the athletic sports of 
the day, and was a grand specimen of manly beauty. In the Boston 
Gazette, of July 29, 1771, there appeared this advertisement : 

“This day is opened a new book store by Henry Knox, opposite 
Williams’s Court, in Cornhill, Boston, who has just imported in the 
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last ships from London a large and very elegant assortment of the 
most modern books, in all branches of literature, arts, and sciences 
(catalogues of which will be published soon), and to be sold as cheap 
as can be bought at any place in town. Also a complete assortment . 
of stationery.” 

And this is the pleasant way in which this youngster, who was 
within the next five or six years to become the bosom friend of Wash- 
ington and his able ally, announced his entering business rather be- 
fore than at his majority. 

His store became the rendezvous of the best informed officers of 
the British forces stationed in Boston, and from them and the maneu- 
vers of the troops he learned that vast amount of practical knowledge 
which helped to make him the great artillerist of the Revolution. 
Three years before this he joined Captain Pierce’s Boston Grenadier 
Corps, and was its chief in drilling and disciplining the corps. . In 
- 1773 he lost the two smaller fingers of his left hand while gunning, 
but by the graceful] use of his handkerchief or military scarf, the 
defect was effectually concealed. It was about this time, or perhaps a 
year later, that, his hand being gracefully bandaged, while on a parade 
of the Grenadier Corps, he attracted the attention of Miss Lucy 
Flucker, daughter of the Hon. Thomas Flucker, secretary of the prov- 
ince, a lady of great intellectual gifts, and very fond of books. Dur- 
ing her visits to Harry Knox’s store an attachment grew up between 
them which soon ripened into love. Her father and family were rank 
royalists; Knox was an ardent patriot. Opposition to the marriage 
had no effect upon the young lovers, and on June 16, 1774, having 
won the game, they were married. Their domestic life was a happy 
one. Mrs. Knox often visited her husband in the camp, and was 
greatly popular with the army. She was, however, sometimes quite 
eccentric; but the general managed her with consummate tact. He 
never lost his temper, and trifles never disturbed him to affect his 
domestic comfort. 

In less than a year after his marriage he was called to the field, 
where he remained, almost without intermission, during the eight 
years of the Revolution. On the first anniversary of his marriage he 
escaped with his wife, in disguise, from Boston to the patriot army 
at Cambridge, where he acted as aid to General Ward. His services 
in preparing the forces for the battle of Bunker hill, in which he was 
actively engaged, which occurred the following day, brought Knox 
into the immediate notice of the prominent officers of the Continental 
army, and after the battle he was given, by general consent, the super- 
vision of the artillery and field works; and his energy and skill so 
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attracted the attention of Washington that the young patriot book- 
seller became at once a favorite adviser and the confidential friend of 
the Commander-in-Chief, who rarely made a mistake in his friend- 
ships. Until the death of Washington in’ 1799—sixteen years after 
the war had practically ended—no two men who had fought together 
were stronger friends than General Knox and the great commander, 
if we perhaps except Lafayette, who, from all accounts, is said to have 
secured an equal place in the heart of his leader. 

When Washington crossed the Delaware, on his disastrous retreat 
through the Jerseys, Henry Knox was with him. He prepared every- 
thing, and his stentorian voice, equal to that of Jupiter Tonans, was 
heard in every command, ringing loud and clear above the roar of the 
tempest and the crashing of the great blocks of ice. But why go on 
with the well-known career of the Boston apprentice boy, who was 
in every important battle with his great leader. Are they not matters 
of record? Is not his fame dear to the heart of every American? 
And does not the nation owe its liberties to the wisdom which led him 
in the little book store on Cornhill to make a study of what other boys 
naturally passed by as being of no value? 

When he escaped from the city his wife quilted his sword into 
her petticoat, and handed it to him across the river. His last great 
service to the country was as Secretary of War under Washington, 
during the latter’s entire term of office, and he held other important 
civil duties, which he performed with the same zeal for his country 
that he had exhibited in earlier life. 

Henry Knox was the founder of the Society of the Cincinnati, at 
the head of which was Washington, and of which Lafayette, Rocham- 
beau, Steuben and others were members. And this society now made 
up of the lineal and collateral descendants of the officers of the Revo- 
lution wilf ever hold a prominent place in the history of our country, 
for it received the sanction of Washington. History tells us that the 
founder of this great order was amiable, upright and pure in his 
private life, sound in judgment, and cool in action, though ardent, 
impulsive and enthusiastic, without which latter qualities he might 
have never accomplished what he did. It was his mixed nature which 
carried him successfully through the eight years war of the Revolu- 


tion. Benj. F. STEVENS. 
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“BIZERTA AS A FORTRESS AND A NAVAL 
BASE.” * 


WITH SKETCH, 


THE desire of France for the undisputed dominion of the western 
basin of the Mediterranean and the necessity for an immediate defence 
of her fair and valuable North African possessions, long ago induced 
the Republic to attach a very special importance to the sea-fortifica- 
tions of the Mediterranean. Marseilles and Toulon have been made 
suitable harbors for men-of-war, and Villefranche has been made a 
connecting link to the island of Corsica, which is of the same impor- 
tance as a flank or an outlying post would be, and which shortens con- 
siderably the distance to the southern sea-coast. 

While the northern position on the coast of the Gallican sea has 
this advantage—to compare it to an arc, opening to the south in the 
direction of a hostile attack—that it enables the isolated places to 
assist each other, more or less, yet it is just the contrary on the south- 
ern coast of the great basin. The French North African coast, ex- 
tending along the Iberian, Sardinian and Sicilian shores, has foreign 
countries and islands extending along its entire front, and a glance at 
the map shows that the eastern part, especially, forms an arc curving 
dangerously to the north, which might favor considerably the attack 
of an enemy appearing in front of it, and would make it most difficult 
to defend. With the establishment of the protectorate over Tunis, it 
became absolutely necessary for the Republic to take energetic mea’- 
ures to provide against the possibility of an attack at the point of this 
sharply curved arc, and this is made more necessary on account of 
the nearness of the coasts of Sardinia, Sicily and Malta, as well as 
the Italian peninsula. From this hint it follows that that point of the 
North African coast is threatened especially by Italy and England, 
i. e., by those powers, which, first of all, have to be taken into consid- 
eration in a war for the predominance of the western basin of the 
Mediterranean. However, at this time, it is not our intention to speak 
of the probable aggressor and the possibilities of his power, nor of 


*Militar Wochenblatt, Nos. 88 and 89, August 18th and August 2oth, 1903, 
translated by Lieut. E. M. Norton, 8th Infantry. 
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those other measures of defence which the Republic has taken on the 
north coast of Algeria; but we wish to speak particularly of that 
formidable fortress which France established a few years ago in place 
of the old, classic Hippo Diarrhytos or Zarytos, and to the enlarge- 
ment of which the state is continually working. 

Many descriptive articles have been written about Bizerta in for- 
mer times, some of which were, in part, very accurately and suitably 
written ;—but none of these articles give the reader to understand 
that it was written by an eye-witness. We do not wish to give the 
impression that these descriptions fail to give correct information of 
the different parts of the fortification. But the traveler, who on a 
perfectly legitimate tourist journey becomes acquainted with the large 
harbor, or who passes the heights of Bizerta on the sea road running 
through the Mediterranean, will learn particulars about those points, 
against which the fortress is effective with her fire and by which she 
is exposed to a direct attack. By this he will be able to give a better 
description than those others which have been made only with the aid 
of maps and are the work of visionaries. 

Being on board a steamer passing Bizerta, the traveler gets the 
best impression of the country which is best adapted to purposes of 
defence. Extending almost directly from west to east the coast 
slopes. down to the sea at Cape Ras Angela, Cape Blanc and at Cape 
Guardia, the last-named also called Cape Bizerta (see sketch). At 
the last named Cape the coast rtins in a nearly southern direction, 
but soon turns and forms a slight arc, open towards the north. 
About 7,000 meters southward from Cape Bizerta, a stream of water . 
enlarged into a canal, disembogaes into this coast line—it is the 
entrance into the large body of water known as the inland sea of 
Bizerta, which, farther to the southwest, finds a repetition in another 
inland sea, to be mentioned later. The surface of the entire tract uf 
land in question is essentially uneven in those sections formed by this 
canal. Northwest of the town of Bizerta, built on the north bank of 
the canal the outermost spurs of the Tunesian Atlas extend almost 
to the sea—especially at Cape Guardia and Cape Blanc, only about 
2,500 meters distant from each other—and here slope into the blue 
waves like a wall; like a bare, salient wall these heights appear to 
those who pass them from the north. Westward from Cape Blanc 
and southward from Cape Guardia wedge-shaped surfaces stretch in 
front of those ledges of rocks, shore landscapes full of dunes, which 
turn both their points towards the aforementioned capes. The crests, 
situated between those capes, and extending to the northeast, rise 
from 250 to 350 feet above sea level and are the base for the left, 
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western position of Bizerta, which is also characterized as the offen- 
sive wing, directed against the commanding sea road. But east of the 
mouth of the canal the sea-shore rises, first a little to the north, again 
towards the Ras Zebib, about twenty kilometers from Cape Guardia, 
and then it makes a sharp turn to the south over into the Gulf of: 
Tunis. This part of the coast lies in front of the large inland sea 
similar to a tongue, about 3,000 meters wide at its narrowest place, 
and here it has the general character of plain sand dunes. Only 
the ledge of rocks of the Djebel Touila, about seventy-five meters 
high, which is situated between the canal and the place Mennzel 
Djemil, can be called a height, and makes, as will soon be mentioned, 
the southern inland sea entirely invisible from the high sea. Along 
the eastern shore of this inland sea a lower ledge of rocks of the 
Tunesian Atlas stretches to the northeast, sinks down into the sea at 
the wooded, aforementioned Ras Zebib and slopes on the east side 
into the channel of the Oued Medscherda, the Bagradas of the an- 
cients, which, partly composed of swamps, is the longest river in 
Tunis. As an extension of this ledge of rocks underneath the sea, 
about 2.5 kilometers northwards from the Ras Zebib, the Cani or Dog 
Islands rise out of the waves of the Mediterranean, and lie before the 
Bay of Bizerta in a northeastern direction, similar to an outlying post. 
If one considers these islands, equipped with light-houses and with 
observation stations, and if one connects them with the continental 
contour of the coast, the bay is characterized as a deep, partly en- 
closed branch of the sea. In former times, when the islands were 
united to the continent and when the tongue of Mannzel Djemil did 
not separate the bodies of inland water as at present, this bay was 
probably much larger. The section of the coast situated east of 
Bizerta has the character of an isolated wing which partly flanks the 
west front, and serves as a defense for the mouth of the canal and 
keeps the enemy at a distance, rendering it impossible for him to 
cannonade, even slightly, the large inland water beyond the tongue. 
This part of the line of defense, named the south front, behind 
which and into which, also, the road from Tunis to Bizerta runs is 
defended—as French newspapers have reported—by five batteries. 
At the farthest distance from the town, and from 6,000 to 9,000 
meters from the mouth of the canal, is situated Battery Remel (A), 
which takes its name from the ledge of dunes called Djebel el Remel. 
Upon the same heights, but farther to the west, is located Battery 
Chrek ben Chaabane (B), sometimes written Cheik ben Chaabane, 
which may lie about due north from the place Mennzel Djemil. Ac- 
cording to the formation of the entire terrain, these two aforemen- 
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tioned batteries cannot be situated more than fifty meters above 
the level of the Mediterranean. Passing Menzzel Djemel the Tunis- 
Bizerta road runs westward from the battery Crek ben Chaabane, and 
thereby divides, in some respect, the fortifications of the right wing 
into two sections. Next, westward from the road, in the section near- 
est the canal, is located the Battery Ain Bittar (C), and almost due 
southwest from this is situated the Battery Bordj ben Negro, both 
built upon the northern slope of the Djebel Touila; the name of the 
first indicates that it has been erected in the neighborhood of a source ; 
the name of the other indicates that it stands on the site of an old fort 
formerly used by the Turks. The Battery Roumadia (E)—the word 
means, approximately, a place for burning charcoal—nearest the town 
and canal, respectively, may be identical with the Bordj Roumane, 
and may hardly be able to thrown the projectiles of its guns towards 
the high sea as the other batteries can. Battery Roumadia is to be 
used only for the immediate defense of the harbor entrance. 

During the season of target practice held from June 1 to July 10, 
in which the above mentioned batteries partook, the portion of the 
sea in front of them, within a range of 6,000 meters reckoned from 
the west coast of the bay, was temporarily blockaded for all traffic. 
Taking into consideration this measure for safety, one can understnd 
that only the battery El] Remel was compelled to point its guns sharply 
to the left and that the other batteries had a free range in their front. 
It should be mentioned that in some reports—especially in those re- 
ports which have been written from a study of maps, etc., and without 

- a knowledge of the country—the Djebel Touila is often called Djebil 
Henchir. The word Henchir, abbreviated Hir., is often found on 
‘Tunesian maps and is to be translated as ruin, and is used to desig- 
nate the unimportant relics of old, classic times, which are very often 
found here. 

On the left, offensive wing, the fort Djebel Kebir (G), “the fort 
on the great mountain,” is probably the main (key) point of the 
entire fortification. The Djebel Kebir, rising to a height of 274 
meters, is situated about 4,000 meters due south from Cape Blanc 
and was the obiect of the visit which President Loubet paid to the 
fortress in the last year. The Governor of the latter, General Marnier, 
welcomed the President with the following words: “Je ne croix pas, 
Monsieur le President, qu’on vienne nous attaquer. (Ca couterait 
beaucoup trop cher aux assailants” (I do not believe, Mr. President, 
that anyone will attack us. It would cost our assailant too much). 
And, indeed, anyone who has seen those powerful constructions, even 
if he saw them only from the exterior as an innocent passerby, would 
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believe that the governor was right in his remarks. According to 
the reports of French newspapers, this main fort is more or less 
closely connected with the forts and batteries of Rar, of Ain el Roumi 
(“source of foreigners”), of Ain el Euch and Saint Jean, and with 
those of Koudia (F, H, J, K). The ridge of El Euch is situated 
northwards from the Djebel Kebir; it forms the extension of the 
heights stretching north-northeastward to the Djebilet Rara,where it 
at last slopes down to Cape Guardia. The forts on the Djebilet Rara, 
visible at a great distance from the sea because of a flagstaff, are 
those which, first of all, control with their fire the large naval road 
which passes the fortress from west to east. In this work they are 
aided as well by the guns of Battery Djebil Kebir, as by those of the 
Batteries Ain Roumi, Ain el Euch and Saint Jean. At any rate the 
last named batteries are situated directly upon the aforementioned 
ridge. On the opening of a battle from extreme ranges, the batteries 
in this position have their principal value in defensive as well as in 
offensive operations in their being able to sweep the channel with their 
fire. These batteries, being at a sufficient distance from the real 
object of the attack made by an enemy approaching from the sea, 
entirely divert his fire. Furthermore, the whole formation of the 
terrain, as it is on this flank of the position, gives the defenders the 
best opportunity to erect new batteries with which they can unexpect- 
edly oppose the enemy, having the advantage of being able to quickly 
change their position. Here is a sufficient and advantageous occasion 
to demonstrate the proof of “the movable element in a fixed compass” 
in stationary batteries. If one descends from the Battery Djebel 
Kebir southeastward to the town of Bizerta, situated on the left bank 
of the canal, he will come out at the northern exit of the town at the 
Battery Sidi Salem, named as “ruine” on French maps, which is 
situated directly on the sea-shore and which is connected with the 
more southerly situated Kasba, the old castle of the former Turkish 
sovereigns. In former times there was an old Spanish fort on the 
ledge of rocks with the Dar (house) el Roudia. One can still find the 
ruins of the old Fort d’Espagne. It is obvious that these old build- 
ings previously mentioned are of no importance to modern fortifica- 
tions ; but this is not the Battery El Koudia (F), often mentioned by 
the French in newspapers, etc., the situation of which may be the same 
as that of the above-mentioned ruin, and which will be used for the 
purpose of aiding in the defence of the town and the canal. 

The depth of the sea in front of the forts is in general advan- 
tageous for the assailants; at one place about 1,100 meters from 
the Cani Islands, the depth of the navigable water decreases, but 
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hardly enough to make it dangerous for larger vessels. Directly in 
front of the coast, westward from Cape Blanc, .are so-called “blind” 
breakers, which prevent the approach of both large and small vessels 
to the shore, and for this reason there is no necessity for the de- 
fenders to have this part of the coast under fire. These “blind” rocks, 
which come to the surface at the western Fratelli Islands and again at 
the Galita Islands, characterizes the submarine elevation. The last 
named islands and islets ‘might not be of any importance in a warlike 
demonstration of the proof of the fortress to either the attackers or 
the defenders. 


BIZERTA AS A FORTRESS. MILITAR WOCHENBLATT, NO. 89. CONTINUA- 
TION OF NO. 88. 


As it has been repeatedly shown, the traveler who passes France’s 
powerful rampart, controlling the eastern exit of the western Medi- 
terranean basin, and pointed threateningly against Malta and against 
Sicily, receives the impression that it is a modern, up-to-date fortress, 
a masterpiece of the French who have always been considered masters 
in the art of fortification. To-day there are only three objects which 
give possibility for a general belief to those who, admiring, look upon 
the magnificent heights,towering at the coast, and who vainly look for 
signs of the mighty forts. The first of these objects is the signal 
station El Querra of Cape Blanc, which is sometimes called Cape 
Labeit. From this station the semaphore, erected on the Djebel Nador 
is visible for a long distance. Furthermore, there is a high flagstaff, 
also visible for a long distance, on the Djebel Kebir, which may be- 
long to the fort. Another flagstaff, not so conspicuous, can be seen 
on the Djebel et Rara. The third conspicuous object is a high trestle, 
built of iron, visible at a great distance, and which is high enough to 
permit the passage of any kind of sailing vessels with their high masts. 
A platform, suspended from it by wire cables, serves as a bridge be- 
tween the canal banks. But this object, which gives the enemy an 
excellent object for determining the range, will be removed and will 
be reconstructed in Brest. At its place in Bizerta a tunnel will be 
built which will make possible constant communication with both 
sides. It is evident that the French will also remove the other conspic- 
uous objects in case of a mobilization. 

Several English officers, whom the author of this article met by 
chance on a vessel bound from Malta to Algiers, were pleased to 
speak rather slightingly of the French position. But in case of a 
war the latter would be able to make more difficulties for an enemy, 
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than could be expected from the hoary walls of Malta, should that 
island be attacked by an enemy. 

But, as it is known, Bizerta is not only a fortress but also a naval 
base; for nature favored this place not only for the erection of forti- 
fications, but also as a rendezvous for the assembly of important naval 
forces, to conceal them from the attacks of a superior enemy, and to 
suddenly put them in action again against a hostile fleet. This is 
made possible by the large body of inland water which is connected 
with the sea by a canal only 2,400 meters long. Having an area 
of about 15,000 hectares, that lake, of an average depth of about 
fifteen meters and of suborbicular form, extends southwards from the 
tongue of the Djebel Touila, which separates it from the sea. At this 
writing the canal, of the length of which about goo meters is at the 
mouth of the inland sea, has a width at the bottom of only about sixty 
meters, while the width of the banks at the water level is about 100 
meters. But the work of enlarging the width of this canal to 200 
meters has been going on extensively for some time past, and it has 
already reached such a state of completion—as the France Militaire 
reported in its last issue—that at the eastern bank, where they did the 
digging, only a narrow strip has to be finished. In this enlargement, 
principally that tract of land at the southeastern bank, which was 
used for the great coal yards has been used. In front of the canal is 
an outer harbor, which, with a surface of eighty hectares, is bounded 
by two immense moles. Recently the entrance between the ends of 
the two moles has been narrowed by extending the western mole, 
and has been protected from the waves of the Mediterranean by plac- 
ing a third mole in front of it, which is not connected with the bank 
but is about parallel with it. The two passages formed from this are 
to be known as entrance and exit. The fortress would obtain a con- 
siderable advantage if a second exit from the inland sea could be 
built, which, by all means, would be possible by merely digging 
through the peninsula. The, moment of surprise, in which a fleet, 
lying in an inland water, could sally forth from it would thereby be 
doubled. In the northwestern corner of the outer harbor another 
(blind, sham) canal opens, which extends about 300 meters into the 
town. From a military point of view this of nearly no consequence. 

The large canal running to the sea widens abruptly at its ex- 
tremity into the Ansa de Sabra, at the northern bank of which is 
situated the “Arsenal de la defense mobile.” Through a channel 
about 4,500 meters in length and of average width of about 1,000 
meters, the so-called Goulet—Italian Goletta—narrow pass—the canal 
runs into the inland water in such a manner that its northwestern 
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bank extends over toward the sea-shore in nearly a stright line, while 
the southeastern bank deflects sharply into an eastern direction. Be- 
fore the Goulet is a small fisher islet and behind it the large island 
Njila Kebira. 

Through the Oued Tindja, which disembogues near the Nijila 
Kebira in a southern direction, the large inland water is connected 
over a region, not quite 3,000 meters in breadth, with the lake of 
Echkheul, sometimes called Garaet Ach Kel; but as it has a surface 
of only ninety quadratkilometers, it is of no importance to Bizerta as 
a naval base. In front of the Arsenal de la Defense Mobile, which 
built at the western bank of the Anse de Sabra, the traveller passes 
on arriving in Bizerta with the train, are always some of the fourteen 
tropedo boats and two (avisos) advice-boats, which belong to the mo- 
bile defence of the harbor. Sometimes one of the five tow-boats is 
seen there, which, like a great number of other craft, belong to the 
harbor equipment. Near this arsenal is the Admiralty, several build- 
ings of the Staff and of the harbor authorities, and the laboratories 
and workshops of the mobile defence, two barracks, a lazaret and a 
large coal depot. There are also several docks at this place. But 
more important than these establishments are those which are located 
at Ferryville, one the south shore of the sea, at a distance of fifteen 
kilometers from the sea, and which are being improved continually. 

After all, what French newspapers report about these workshops 
and depots, situated in a little locality of natives called Sidi Abdallah, 
and, for that matter, what else transpires among them, they might 
soon belong to the most imposing establishment of that kind in ex- 
istence and might be sufficient for the greatest demand of a navy, 
thrown on the aid of Bizerta. The establishments, as they are now 
completed, seem to be divided into three groups—the arsenal itself, 
the pyrotechnique, and, lastly, the military town which is for the 
accommodation of officers, official men, soldiers and workmen. A 
small harbor of from 600 to goo meters breadth (surface) has been 
made in front of the arsenal by dredging, which, notwithstanding 
the near shore, has an average depth of ten meters, and around which 
wharfs and repairing shops are built. Two docks are provided for the 
purpose of repairing larger vessels. Magnificent buildings serve as 
offices for the different departmental authorities, as laboratories, as 
magazines of the “defense sousmarine,” and as offices of the artillery 
administration department. The pyrotechnique is erected at a dis- 
tance so as to prevent any danger of an explosion. An electric plant 
furnishes light and power. There is a barrack building for marines 
large enough to accommodate 1,800 men, and a lazaret has been con- 
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structed. At the present writing the military town is said to contain 
5,000 official men and workmen. 

Between the arsenal Ferryville-Sidi Abdallah and the farther 
mouth of the Oued Tindja, above mentioned, a spit, called Bled bordj 
el Kaid, comes out at a distance of about 1,500 meters from the 
arsenal. The removal of the above mentioned “Arsenal de la defense 
mobile” to this point has recently been suggested. And, indeed, at 
this point the arsenal would be better protected against any possible 
accidents and its management would come in closer contact with the 
authorities of Sidi Abdallah. And, lastly, the distance of thirteen 
kilometers which the arsenal would have to be moved would present 
less difficulty considering the possibilities of establishing railway and 
water communications. 

All of the present coal depots, which have been several times 
mentioned, have a capacity at present for 25,000 tons of coal, but it is 
believed that it might be made 50,000 or even 80,000 tons. 

The supply of fresh water, which might present some difficulties on 
account of the bad conditions of the shore around the inland water, is 
at present furnished by several elevators. A water tower, with a 
capacity of 500 tons, is used exclusively for Ferryville-Sidi Abdallah. 

The magnificent establishments of Bizerta cover a wide tract of 
land, and in case of warlike preparations of the place, peculiar diffi- 
culties would confront the commissary department. But measures 
have been taken to offset this difficulty. For example, the com- 
missariat is at work collecting information as to the amount of pro- 
visions the surrounding country would be able to furnish. 

The large extension to these immense establishments must be 
considered their greatest defect. The present barracks and other 
accommodations would not be sufficient for the garrisons necessary 

for the place in case of a mobilization, and one or perhaps several 
camps would have to be made. At the present time the French seem 
to be in doubt as to whether or not the fortress should be garrisoned 
only with troops of the Tunesian occupation division, which is possible 
only in time of peace; in case of war it would require 30,000 men to 
garrison the fortress. But even in time of peace it will gradually be- 
come a custom to bring over troops from the mother-land, which, in 
case of ‘war, would be an absolute necessity. The occupation division, 
not very strong itself, also garrisons Gouletta and Sousse, two very 
important points; and one should not task their powers too much to 
fortify a difficult position, especially in the south of the country. The 
fault of too large an extension of the fortifications is so much the 
worse, because, at the present time, there is hardly any defence 
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against attacks from the land side. A disembarkation of an enemy on 
the west of the fortress is almost impossible because of the formation 
of the terrain aforementioned; but so much the more this danger 
threatens from the east, from the Porto Farina, only twenty kilometers 
distant from Ras Zebib. From here a disembarkation through the 
valley of the Oued Medshroda could be made so much the easier if the 
occupation division should be weakened by causing a part of the 
troops to be unnecessarily withdrawn, or if that part of the coast 
should not be under the control of Bizerta as a naval base by a navy 
squadron. The garrison of Gouletta, at present consisting of two 
battalions, or of Tunis, would hardly be able to do much against 
such a movement; only at sea could it be prevented. The projects 
for the fortifications necessary for the complete defence of the coun- 
try do not seem to be finished, and no one seems to know exactly what 
further fortifications will be required. 

But, at any rate, an assailant would need a very strong navy and 
a very strong landing place for the disembarkation of troops in order 
to make an attack on the fortress with even a little hope of success. 
And this fact alone thoroughly justifies the extraordinary labors, 
efforts and expenses which France is making in order to build up and 
enlarge this magnificent place. 

The town of Bizerta is divided into the old port, consisting of the 
native population, whose houses are being diminished and torn down 
rapidly ; and a new, thinly settled part. For this reason the town has 
the appearance of a place which is just coming into existence. Besides 
ragged natives, the energetic figures of the soldiers of France’s North 
African army are conspicuous. Officers, from whose appearance one 
can see the effect of the rugged camp life of France’s unequalled, 
large, North African maneuver ground, are more numerous in the 
fine hotels and restaurants than are tourists. But, wherever he looks, 
the traveller will receive the impression that Bizerta, when sufficiently 
garrisoned, can hardly be conquered. It is not probably that Ger- 
many’s war flag will ever be. unfolded in the fire of these guns. But 
we hope that the German trade flag will be seen, in the future so 
much the more in the small part of the canal which is open for mer- 
chantmen. The author of this article watched a German ship which 
was being loaded in Bizerta and which he afterwards met in the har- 
bor of Tripolis. 
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A CRUISE ON THE CONSTITUTION. 
(Continued.) 


COCHIN CHINA—TOURON BAY. 


Tuis beautiful harbor is almost entirely closed from the sea. The 
entrance is not seen in particular parts of it. The scenery around it 
is remarkably grand, and resembles that around Rio de Janeiro. The 
hills appear to have been thrown together without any regard to 
order. The town of Touron is situated on the river of the same 
name and on the left side of the bay. It is completely concealed from 
view while entering the harbor. Touron river divides the town into 
two parts, communication being cut off except by boats. The left 
division of the town contains one fort, as well as the right, and there 
are other fortifications on islands near the shore. The town is thickly 
settled as are also the numerous villages around it. One great source 
of.employment to the people is fishing, and the many little boats glid- 
ing in and out the harbor seem to cast a cheerful shade over the scene. 
On the 11th an officer was sent to town to call upon the authorities 
of the place stating our object in visiting the port, and the probable 
length of our stay. On reaching the shore he was received by a per- 
son apparently of some distinction. They passed through a file of 
soldiers to a large house or rather store fronting the water. Here the 
party were treated to tea, that being the common beverage of the 
Chinese. By means of a Chinaman proper (of whom we had five on 
board) communication was held in writing between the mandarins 
and our party. It would be well to remark that the Cochin Chinese 
use the same characters in writing as the Chinese proper, though one 
cannot understand the language of the other. To our inquiries for 
water, provisions, etc., the mandarins gave the most trivial replies, be- 
ing evidently suspicious of us. They wished to know “Why we 
came?” “Why-we did not go?” “How long we should stay at 
Macao?” and perhaps twenty other questions, one of which was 
“What we were going to do at Canton?” to which Lieutenant Chaplin 
very properly replied, “None of vour business.” This answer put an 
end to, further inquiries and they said we could have chickens, fish, 
water, etc. After again drinking tea the party returned on board. 
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The next day, having found an excellent stream of water near the 
outer fort, we commenced watering ship. No boats ventured to come 
alongside, and the whole conduct of these people, thus far, evinced a 
suspicious character, little comporting with what we had been led to 
expect. Boats were sent to the neighboring villages to procure re- 
freshments, but were not allowed to land. 

On the morning of the 13th I set out at sunrise for the town in 
the gig to procure live stock. The market was held directly upon the 
beach, and women appeared to be the sellers. Soldiers. were stationed 
along the shore, with rattans to keep the crowd in order, occasionally 
giving some unlucky girl a few lashes, who had strayed out of the 
path. We found refreshments very reasonable, though the manner 
of selling did not suit very well. For every lot of things, whether 
potatoes, ducks, chickens, or pumpkins, they expected a dollar, and 
often would mix the lots together, so that to obtain three chickens, 
one would have to buy ten or fifteen pumpkins. Occasionally they 
would give for change a kind of zinc coin strung by the thousand 
upon sticks measuring them by the yard, though they would rarely 
receive them back, the “almighty dollar” being all they cared for. 
The women, many of them, were good looking, but of small stature. 
Their complexions are dark and but for the manner of wearing the 
hair would not, many of them, be distinguished from the men. The 
children most of them were entirely naked, and ran hither and thither 
without any attempt being made by their parents to render their ap- 
pearance a little more acceptable to our modest eyes. 

On the morning of the 14th a boat was seen approaching the ship 
manned by twenty or thirty rowers, and containing several mandarins, 
with a body guard. They were received in the cabin and every at- 
tention was paid to them that was possible. They were accompanied 
by an interpreter, who had but little title to the distinction, as he could 
speak but a little broken Portuguese and Spanish. After an interview 
of about an hour, they were invited to examine the ship, which they 
did. Their inquiries seemed to be directed more especially towards 
our flag, having asked at least twenty times whether we were English 
or American, and the same suspicion was attached to their movements 
on board the ship that had characterized our first visit on shore. 

Shortly before leaving the interpreter came back irto the cabin 
and handed the captain an open letter, stating by signs and broken 
Portuguese, that if he were discovered by the mandarins he would 
have his head cut off. At 11.30 A. M. they had left the ship. The 
ietter was translated by Dr. McLeod, and found to be from “Domi- 
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nique Lefevre, Bishop of Isamapolis, and apostolic vicar of Western 
Cochin,” stating that he was imprisoned and calling upon the French 
admiral (for whom we were taken) to make certain demands upon 
the king of Cochin China, thereby procuring his release and peace 
and quiet for the French missionaries. Its date was the 1oth of 
May, but did not state the place of his confinement. A postscript 
was attached dated 11th in these words: “I am condemned to death 
without delay; hasten or all is finished.” Here was a predicament. 
A Frenchman was at the mercy of barbarians. He was a Christian 
and humanity called for our assistance. No French ships were in the 
harbor, and America and France were upon the most friendly terms. 
Before assistance could be obtained: from Canton he would probably 
be executed, as the postscript to his letter implied. The instructions 
of our government to the captain ordered him to afford every aid in 
his power to citizens of other nations that he might meet during the 
cruise, and this J think was a case in point. Should we set aside the 
claims of humanity? These people respect no civilized powers, will 
make no treaties and are destitute of all faith in keeping even the 
slightest promises. Their conduct to us though not actually uncivil 
implied a direct and groundless suspicion of our character, though 
the authorities of Touron had been repeatedly assured that we were 
a national vessel, only requiring water and refreshments, and willing 
and ready to pay for what we received. 

At 1 p. m. four boats were well manned and armed, and set out 
for Touron under command of the captain. Our force consisted of 
about eighty men, of which number thirty were marines. Upon 
landing at the town the officers followed by a guard of marines and 
soldiers proceeded to the house ir which the former meeting was 
held. In case of danger, the men v ere posted from the house to the 
beach, that everything should terminate as safely as possible. Though 
we passed through at least three times the number of soldiers (armed 
with spears and muskets) as our force consisted of, and were within 
pistol shot of a fort, and within musket shot of another, all these 
preparations meet with no resistance. In a few minutes the same 
party appeared that had visited the ship in the morning and re- 
quested to know our business. The captain (by means of a Chinese 
scribe) demanded to see the governor of Touron, and was referred 
to one of the party present as being that personage. This was 
doubted and the same question asked and the same reply obtained. 
At last the person referred to said that we must first tell our business 
to him before we could see the governor. Captain Percival then told 
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him that he had a letter for the French missionary confined at or near 
this place which he wished to be forwarded to him; that he would 
wait fifteen minutes for the governor to appear and if at the end of 
that period he did not come he should take the mandarins present on 
board of his ship as hostages for the safety of the bishop’s life. The 
letter for the missionary was left and directed in French and Chinese. 
At the termination of the time allotted, no governor having appeared, 
the mandarins were marched to the beach and from thence taken to 
the ship. They expressed a willingness to go and no resistance was 
offered by any of the people. A letter to the king had been prepared 
and was left on shore with a promise from an officer that it should be 
immediately sent. For fear of any suspicion, the interpreter who had 
brought the letter was taken on board, and the three were ushered 
into the cabin, where they were made as comfortable as possible. The 
afternoon of the 15th a force was sent under command of Lieutenant 
Alden to bring alongside three junks (war) belonging to the king. 
This was also effected without resistance. At 5 P. M. our hostages 
wrote a letter to the king and dispatched it by an attendant who was 
to be back in two and one-half days. The next day a communication 
was received from some person on shore wishing three days to send 
to the king at Hué, a place forty-five miles in the country. This was 
acquiesced in, and our hostages wrote another letter to the king, as did 
the captain in French and Chinese, the purport of which was that in 
four days we must see or hear from the Frenchman. The next day 
(17th) a large letter was received, but it amounted to nothing, only 
stating that soon the Frenchman should come. A considerable cor- 
respondence has already passed betwen the ship and shore, and the 
promises made by the mandarins do not appear to be fulfilled. On 
the 18th a letter was brought on board, directed as usual to the 
captain, stating that the king had sent a mandarin from Hué to ar- 
range matters and requested him to come on shore the following day 
and bring the hostages. Accordingly on the 19th, accompanied by a 
strong force, the captain and hostages landed, but finding no mandarin 
or any sign of one being in the village the party returned on board. 
On the evening of the 19th the hostages were permitted to return 
on shore, having promised to exert themselves for the release of the 
padre by going to Hué and stating the case to the king. The next day 
(20th) the three junks anchored near us got underway and stood 
for the river. Nine shot were fired over and around them. These 
they did not mind but kept on. A force was sent after them, and 
they were brought from under the guns of a fort mounting twenty- 
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four pounders. No lives were lost in this transaction, though many 
of the Cochinese jumped overboard and swam ashore. In the after- 
noon the wind freshening, one of the junks drifted on shore, but after 
much trouble was got off. On the 21st three Cochin Chinese brigs of. 
war were discovered anchored under the land on left of the entrance 
of the bay. The next day the captain with a small force went to- 
wards the brigs and endeavored to get on board but were repulsed. 
Upon showing the arms, however, we were allowed to come alongside 
and the captain went on board. Everything was in confusion and 
though each of the brigs must have had at least 100 men on board and 
ten: guns, yet I am confident no resistance could have been made to a 
regularly drilled force of fifty men. From the 23d until the 
morning of the 27th we obtained no satisfactory intelligence about the 
padre. From the actions of the native officers on shore we were led 
to believe that none of our letters had been sent to the king, and we 
despaired of getting the bishop from them unless something unusual 
occurred. 

On the morning of the 27th, therefore, we stood out to sea with the 
land breeze. The morning of the 30th we boarded an English ship 
from Singapore (May 15) for Hong Kong. On board of her was a 
French priest who informed us that the French squadron was at 
Singapore—that M. Lefevre’s imprisonment was known, and that 
the French admiral intended (after receiving orders from home) to 
proceed to Touron Bay to effect his liberation. 

At noon of the 5th of June we put a letter bag on board the 
American ship Rainbow for New York, and in the afternoon an- 
chored in the outer roads of Macao. 

At the time that the Consitution was engaged in saving the life 
of the apostolic vicar of Cochin China, since taken possession of by 
France, Louis Philippe reigned over that nation with the title of 
king of the French, and he never thought that he should be driven 
from his government. But he was, escaping over the walls of the 
Tuileries gardens and under the name of Mr. Smith he landed safely 
in England, where he died. Previous to his escape from Europe he 
wrote or caused to be written through the French minister that the 
captain, officers and crew of the Constitution were to be rewarded by 
the government of France for saving the life of the Bishop Lefevre, 
but Louis Philippe took a hurried journey from his capital and no 
recognition of their services was ever received by the American tars. 

Louis Philippe, king of the French, occupied the throne of France 
from 1830 to 1848. He died near London 1850. He was the son of 
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Philippe Egalité, who was the Duke of Orleans. His godfather was 
Louis XVI., his godmother Marie Antoinette. He was, like his father, 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the Revolution of 1789, but his 
father was executed in 1793. During the Reign of Terror, Louis 
Philippe visited the United States of America. He saw Washington 
at Mount Vernon in 1797 and afterwards became a teacher of the 
French language in Boston. In 1809 he married Marie Amelie in 
Palermo, and on the fall of the emperor, the first Napoleon, he re- 
turned to France, after an exile of twenty-one years. He was elected 
king of the French in 1830 by 219 out of 252 votes of both Chambers. 
His reign was turbulent, one of its great events being the attempt of 
Fieschi upon the king’s life. It was during this reign that the ad- 
venturer, Louis Napoleon, made his second attempt on the throne of 
France and was imprisoned in the fortress of Harn. Louis Philippe 
with great difficulty escaped across the Seine with his wife, arrived 
near London and remained there till his death in 1850. 


CHINA, 


At Macao we remained until the 18th inst. I visited the shore 
several times during our stay. I saw no difference between this 
place and other Portuguese cities we had visited. The inhabitants are 
mostly Chinese to whom the place belongs—Portugal paying a certain 
sum annually for ground rent. Very little business is transacted 
here, owing to oppressive charges and port duties of the Portuguese. 
Most of the shop keepers are Chinese. 

The city is built at the foot of a mountain and has an extremely 
pleasing appearance. The scenery around it is beautiful—hundreds 
of islands of all sizes add a pleasing variety to the view. On the 
morning of the 18th we weighed anchor and stood up the river for the 
anchorage at Whampoa. At midnight we passed the “Boca Tigris,” 
and the moon being full had a fine view of the forts at the Bogue. 
These are of circular form and built upon the sides of the hills and 
would command the entire entrance to Canton River if other people 
than Chinese had possession. On the 19th we anchored off Whampoa 
or Blenheim beach about three miles below it. This island has no 
attraction for the stranger and is only worthy of notice as the place 
of anchorage of all ships trading with Canton. The scenery between 
the Bogue and Whampoa is really beautiful. The land is generally low 
near the banks of the river (which is about a mile in width) and in 
the rear lofty hills and mountains are seen. The banks of the river 
are lined with fruit trees, while farther back the rice or paddy fields, 
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having the appearance of plains of grass, add a pleasing variety to the 
scene and give a stranger some idea of the extent to which the cultiva- 
tion of this useful article is carried among the “celestials.” 

On the 27th the American steamer Midas visited us and brought 
a party from Canton consisting of American and Chinese merchants. 
In the evening I took passage in her for Canton, and arrived at that 
city about 7 Pp. M., having accepted the invitation of P. S. Forbes, Esq., 
our consul (and of the house of Russell & Co.), to stay with him. 
Upon nearing the city, I was struck with surprise at the sight of the 
immense quantity of boats of all descriptions. The number is com- 
puted to be 84,000 and there may be said to be 400,000 people that 
rarely visit the land. The four principal kinds of boats that attracted 
attention were the junks, pleasure boats (flower), tankah boats (pas- 
senger) and the canoe holding but one person. Many of the second 
class far exceed anything of the kind I have seen, being fitted out 
with chandeliers, couches, ec., and are the resort of the rich who 
seek recreation and pleasure far from the crowd. Such a busy scene 
as is exhibited upon Canton river cannot but afford pleasure to any 
one not used to such. Boats are continually crossing for several 
miles, and swarming with human beings; so great is the quantity that 
one almost despairs of reaching “terra firma.” Thousands of voices 
are mingled together, which gives one a good idea of “pandemonium.” 

The streets of Canton are extremely narrow, generally paved with 
flags or blocks of granite and sheltered from the sun and rain by mats 
extended from the roofs of the houses. The two most deserving of 
notice are old and new China Street, where the many curious and 
fancy articles are for sale, so much prized by foreigners. There are 
other streets wider and handsomer, fancifully adorned with signs 
and which take their names from the peculiar trades or professions 
carried on. To stand at one end of these streets, and look down as far 
as possible is really a beautiful sight. The city is supposed to 
contain between two and three millions of people, and at all hours 
in the day and night there appears one great moving mass of beings. 

The houses of the foreign merchants are situated on the right 
bank of the river, and do not differ materially from houses in our own 
country. With the exception of the “pagodas” there are no buildings 
in or about Canton that can be considered worthy of particular notice. 
The houses and stores are mostly low, built of brick and covered with 
tiles. A slight description of the people may not be uninteresting. 
They are rarely over five feet six inches or seven inches in height. 
Have long, black hair, which they wear down their backs braided into 
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a tail. This is a necessary appendage to a Chinaman, as much so as 
any articles of dress to a European. Were he to lose it he would 
be obliged to get a false one. The coolies or laboring men wind 
theirs around the tops of their heads during working hours. I did 
not see one person with light hair, in fact, they boast of this and 
call themselves the “black haired race.” The Chinaman is very fond 
of theatricals. This amusement, together with a kind of lottery, forms 
the only visible pastimes of the people. I visited one of their theatres 
in company with a friendly Chinese. The stage was erected in the 
open air at the junction of four streets and I should suppose the 
audience consisted of at least 1,000 persons. A smart shower of 
rain sprang up during the performance, but was not heeded. The 
better class, upon payment of a few mace, are allowed to sit in the 
upper stories of the surrounding stores, where they are protected 
from the sun and rain. The performers were all men, no women 
being allowed in China to go upon the stage. The chief aim appeared 
to be to make a loud noise, and truly they succeeded. The deception 
in regard to the dresses and characters of women was very good, 
and for some time I really thought they were bona fide females. 
Some of the acting was the most extravagant I ever saw, beating 
“Bombastes Furioso” all to pieces. All the actors came in and went 
out by the same door, so it can be imagined what an affair it was. 

After passing several months in Canton, during which I visited 
the ivory factories, the silk and crape works, etc., we left August 
27 for Macao. At that port we stayed until September tst, taking 
in provisions, etc. On the Ist we left with a fair breeze for Manila, 
and arrived at that port on the 13th. Our passage to the coast of 
Lucania was very short and we were detained several days there by 
head winds. 

Beny. F. STEVENs. 


To be Continued. 
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“THE BARBAROUS MOORS.” * 


“Nido Algeri di ladri infame ed impio.” 


Algiers! abode of robbers, cruel and impious. 
Tasso. 


THOSE naval officers who have passed their tenth lustrum will remem- 
ber that, when “seven bells” had brought the sun “over the fore-yard,” 
and cheese and biscuits and a glass of grog were being discussed, 
while the mess waited for the latitude to be announced, a very usual 
toast was, “Here’s to the downfall of the barbarous Moors!” 

This sailor toast had come down to us from the very foundation 
of our navy. 

It seems strange that a horde of marauders and pirates, the off- 
scouring of the Levant—Turks, Fanariot Greek and Latin renegades, 
grafted upon the races of Mauritania,—never great in number, and 
the most ignored and superstitious of all Mohammedans, that these 
should have occupied the cradle of Latin Christianity, the country of 
St. Augustine, of St. Cyprian, and of Tertullian; and should have 
so impressed the terror of their name upon all modern Christendom 
that “the Moors” should be a houshold word in a young Republic, 
four thousand miles away across the great seas. 

Yet, so it was; for, about the dawn of our century many a house- 
hold on our Atlantic shores had sad experience in regard to Algerine 
slavery, and had mourned an absent father, or brother, or husband, 
toiling his life away in “High Barbarie,” having been captured on the 
high seas while winning their bread. 

It was even worse with most other maritime nations. At the time 
we speak of the French had partial exemption from Moorish piracies, 
purchased by severe and repeated bombardments in former times. The 
English they respected to a great extent, also,—especially after they 
became possessed of Gibraltar. But all others were either their hum- 
ble tributaries or ‘their legitimate prey, whether Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, Genoese, Neapolitans, Dutchmen, Danes, or Americans. Per- 
haps they hated the Spaniards before all others, and took the most 
malicious delight in humbling the proud Don. But they were un- 
prejudiced fishers of men, and took all kinds that came to their net. 


*Reprinted from First Series of THe Unitep Service. 
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It was long the custom, when one of their corsairs fitted for sea 
and left the port, for the Rais to display, underneath his bowsprit, the 
flag of the nation against whose vessels he intended to cruise. But, if 
a ship of that flag did not soon appear, one of some other country did 
as well, for they all had Christian crews of whom to make slaves, 
passengers for whom to demand a ransom, and cargoes to be sold 
upon the mole at Algiers. 

Algerine piracy—and, in a less degree, that carried on by Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Morocco—had been regarded for three hundred years as 
one of the necessary evils with which the world was cursed ; as inevit- 
able as the smallpox or the plague. Yet people seem always to have 
known that Algiers was not so very strong a place. Dan Pierre, in 
his “Historie,” 1649, says, “The city could never defend itself on the 
land side, because there are a number of hills and mountains all round 
it, from which it could easily be battered down.” D’Aranda, writing 
in 1665, says, “In this piratical city the miseries of slavery have con- 
sumed the lives of six hundred thousand Christians since the year 
1536, at which time Chereddin Barbarossa brought it under his 
power; but it is hard to imagine why its government, being so ill 
administered, could endure so long, making that hole dreadful to all 
Europe, since its strength, situation, and fortresses are by no means 
considerable.” Dr. Shaw, 1720, remarks that “the walls are weak, 
and of little defence; * * * towards the sea it is better fortified.” 

In spite of this knowledge, the state of things was so entirely 
acquiesced in by powerful and enlightened nations, that religious 
orders were formed, among which were conspicuous the Fathers of 
the Redemption and the Fathers of the Trinity, whose entire time was 
expressly devoted to the collection of money and the reception of lega- 
cies to be applied to the liberation of Christian captives, among whom 
were to be found persons of every degree; and, while there were many 
of higher name, there were none of higher fame than Cervantes, who 
here enacted, in his own person, the Knight of the Rueful Counten- 
ance. This wonderful man, excellent soldier, and unsurpassed author, 
spent here five years of his life in the bitterness of slavery. The head 
of all conspiracies to escape, he assumed all responsibility when these 
were discovered ; braved all the barbarous wrath of the Dey,—stand- 
ing firm through threats of impalement and hanging. Well might 
the potentate exclaim, “If he could but keep that lame Spaniard well 
guarded, he should consider his capital, his slaves, and his galleys 
safe.” 

Many of the good Fathers of the Redemption remained in the 
bagnios to administer ghostly consolation to their forlorn flocks, and 
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many died the death of martyrs; especially those who were blown 
away from guns by the renegade Dey, Mezzo Morto, in his horri- 
ble and unavailing rage at the persistent and destructive bombardment 
of the city by the French, under Duquesne, in 1683. 

To the period of this bombardment belongs a little incident with 
that touch of nature which makes all men kin. It is related that an 
officer of the French fleet, while reconnoitring, ventured too close, 
and was captured, with his boat’s crew. Mezzo Morto, in his insane 
rage, ordered him at once to be blown from a gun—as the French 
consul had already been—and thus returned to his friends. At this 
moment he was recognized by a corsair captain, who had once been 
captured and humanely treated by the Frenchman. The Algerine 
implored the Dey to spare the prisoner’s life, but without avail, when 
stepping to the gun he embraced the officer, and declared that he 
would be blown away with his benefactor since he could not save him. 
His intrepid conduct gave Mezzo Morto time to think of the conse- 
quences should the French be successful, and he changed his purpose, 
—the Frenchman living to relate his adventure in his own country. 

The city and its dependencies which we know as Algiers, formerly 
included in Numidia, the kingdoms of Masinissa and Jugurtha, have 
but little of general interest in their history from the Roman times 
until the period of their subjugation by the Turkish power. The in- 
digenous tribes have always been troublesome to their neighbors, and 
we read that Maximian had to take sweeping measures against “those 
fierce barbarians, who lead a life of rapine and violence.” 

The Arab element, which has blended with the Berbers, Kabyles, 
and other indigenous tribes, came in by successive waves, not only 
through Egypt but from Spain and Sicily. 

Their history, in regard to modern times, assumes great promi- 
nence at the period when they fell under the rule of the Barbarossas, 
those redoubtable brothers. whose fame and fear made Algiers the 
bogey and bugbear of all Europe. 

The place derived its name from a small island, which rose a few 
hundred feet from the shore, “Al jezeire” (The Island). There are 
other Al jezeires in Moslem lands, as well as in Spain. The town rose 
in amphitheatrical form upon a hillside which looks towards Mecca, 
and at the summit of the wedge-shaped mass of habitations was placed 
the famous citadel, the Kasbah. 

The city of to-day, occupying precisely the same site, may be di- 
vided into two parts, the upper preserving the primitive style of build- 
ings and streets, and the lower purely European, save that the two 
principal mosques have been allowed to remain undisturbed. The 
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upper town has square-built, whitewashed houses, without other open- 
ings upon the street than the entrance doors, and receiving light only 
from the court-yards. The streets themselves. are narrow, dirty, and 
extremely tortuous, but still monotonous in their sameness. The 
lower town has arcades and boulevards, shops and hotels, and the two 
mosques alone remind the visitor that he is not in Marseilles, or some 
‘other city of southern France. 

On the great mosque,. Djama Kebir, an inscription was formerly 
decipherable, which placed the period of its erection as far back as the 
year 409 of the Hegira (1018 a. p.). It is large, built in the most 
severely simple style, and is whitewashed scrupulously several times a 
year. 

At the descent to.the port is the new mosque Djama Djedid, the 
slave architect of which was burnt alive when his masters discovered 
that he had succeeded in giving to it the cruciform of a Christian 
church. 

In the neighborhood of the city have always existed great numbers 
of beautiful country-seats, embowered in foliage, the vivid green of 
which forms a striking contrast with the white town. These were the 
residences of the successful Agas and Rais of corsair times, and are 
now occupied by consuls, government officials, prosperous merchants, 
and invalids from many lands, whose number is yearly increasing. At 
present fashion favors the seats to the southward of the town, while to 
the northward and westward the sites are less sought for, though for- 
merly preferred. They are high, healthy, and command a fine view 
of the sea, and it is here that Notre Dame d’Afrique rises, conspicuous 
from its Byzantine architecture and great dome. On the road to it, 
passing out by the Bab el Oued, the western gate, we pass the great 
Arsenal d’Artillerie with its parade-ground, which is the site of the 
martyrdom of St. Geronimo, in 1569. He was buried alive in a block 
of fresh concrete, and built into the wall of a fort erected on that spot, 
by Euldj Ali, the governor of the town, a Calabrian renegade, who 
thus signalized his devotion to his new faith. The Spanish Benedictine 
Haédo recounted the circumstances and place of his martyrdom so 
faithfully, that in 1853, when the French destroyed the Moorish fort 
to make the parade, his remains were found in the block of concrete, 
which had’ preserved a cast of his person. 

The island which gives the name to the city of Algiers has always 
borne an important part in its history. As a sequence to everlasting 
and inconsequent hostilities, the Spaniards by a coup-de-main, in 1505, 
possessed themselves of the little island, fortified it, and successfully 
held it for nearly thirty years. Unable to dislodge them, and annoyed 
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beyond endurance by their presence, especially as they were so close as 
to be able to bandy defiant threats and to seriously interfere with the 
preparation for their maritime forays, the Algerians at last appealed 
to Barbarossa, a Levantine corsair who had rendered his name terrible 
throughout the Mediterranean by successful piracies and dreadful 
atrocities. He came, assumed command, and failed to reduce the 
island; but, playing the part of King Stork, he strangled the Dey in 
his bath, possessed himself ‘of the government, and signalized his ac- 
cession by extreme violence, oppression, and cruelty. At last he was 
killed in battle by the Spaniards,- about 1518, being succeeded by his 
even more energetic and bloody-minded brother Khair-ed-din, who 
stormed and captured the island, whipping to death with rods the gal- 
lant Spanish commander and the survivors of his garrison. 

The younger Barbarossa greatly strengthened the fortifications, 
and built a fleet with which he disputed the empire of the sea with 
Andrew Doria himself. 

Khaireddin also commenced the mole between the city and the 
island, so much needed, both to form a harbor and to contribute to 
the defense of the former place. At this work he is said to have kept 
thirty thousand Christian slaves employed, almost day and night, for 
three years. These numbers seem excessive, but we have seen that it 
was estimated by D’Aranda, an author whose statements have not been 
questioned, that between 1530. and 1640 no less than six hundred 
thousand Christian slaves died in all Barbary, and the proportion of 
these held by Algiers was always very large. © 

For the honor of Christendom it was high time that something 
should be attempted against these common enemies of mankind, who 
were so feared that a special supplication in regard to them was con- 
tained in the litanies of most European nations, and still survives in 
the prayer “for all prisoners and captives.” 

Accordingly, in 1541, Charles V., in the height of his power, pre- 
pared a grand expedition, ranged in which were large contingents 
from several nations. It was under his personal command, and, not to 
mention knights and nobles of the highest rank, included among the 
captains of the land forces Hernando Cortes, while Andrew Doria 
commanded the fleet. The pope issued a bull of pardon for all who 
took part in the expedition, and another of absolution for’ those who 
fell. 

From various causes the expedition was delayed, ahd did not leave 
Majorca until November; but the emperor insisted upon persevering 
in his enterprise, even after the old sea-dog, Andrew Doria, had repre- 
‘sented his fears for the result, saying that there were only two ports 
on the North African coast—June and July. 
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Charles landed in the bay, at a point about two miles to the east- 
ward of the town, on a low and sandy beach. Here he threw up a tem- 
porary work, and established his headquarters close to the water, and 
he appears to have allowed the ladies and courtiers who accompanied 
him to land with the troops, while he left most of his stores and pro- 
visions on board the ships. 

He was resisted by the Moors in a series of skirmishes and partial 
engagements ; but his forces advanced steadily towards the hills com- 
manding the town, and would most probably have taken the place, 
had not a dreadful storm arisen, accompanied by an earthquake and 
torrents of rain, so that in one night more than half the fleet was de- 
stroyed. His army then became a prey to the Moors, who, seeing them 
in a desperate strait, their arms and powder damaged by wet, and 
themselves exhausted by exposure and want of food, swarmed out 
against them, and disposed of them in detail. 

So great was the number of prisoners taken, that the Algerines, 
by way of marking their contempt, sold some of them for an onion 
apiece. As soon as he could, the emperor re-embarked the discomfited 
remnant of his army, and returned to Majorca. 

This terrible defeat, which Charles owed more to the elements 
than to the prowess of the Moors, more to want of proper caution. than 
to either, naturally increased the general fear of the Algerines to an 
extent which we, at this day, can hardly appreciate. - 

A marabout had predicted that the great Christian attack would 
be foiled in a miraculous manner, and the Moors now considered that 
Allah had directly interposed in their behalf; and the only result of 
the expedition was an increase of confidence on their part, and an ex- 
tension of their raids by land and sea. 

Andrew Doria was, on another occasion, sent by Charles V. to 
recapture Tunis from Heyraddin Barbarossa, the latter having pos- 
sessed himself of that city by treachery. After a protracted siege he 
succeeded, but Barbarossa escaped, and returned to Algiers, where he 
collected his fleet, and again swept the seas,—plundering the coasts of 
Italy, and inflicting a defeat upon the fleet of Doria himself. Hey- 
raddin died in his bed at Contantinople in 1546. 

Many of us who have cruised in the Mediterranean have seen upon 
exposed coasts—especially in the Balearic Islands—the towers which 
are generally called Martello towers. Many of these were really 
towers of refuge, erected for the purpose of receiving the country 
people and their families, who might be surprised by a sudden landing 
of the corsairs while they were toiling in the fields and vineyards. 
The construction of the building enabled those who reached it to hold 
out for a few hours, until assistance reached them. 
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Strange as it may seem, there are plenty of people still living who 
remember the time when the building of such refuges was no idle pre- 
caution, and when many a family mourned its brightest boy, or pret- 
tiest girl, carried off by the Infidels, and forever lost to them. 

In September, 1798, for example, five Tunisian corsairs, carrying 
nine hundred and ninety men, landed at daylight on the island of St. 
Peter, on the coast of Sardinia, captured and brought off as prisoners 
seven hundred women and children and two hundred and twenty men. 
Driven down half naked, all ages and sexes were crammed promiscu- 
ously into the filthy holds of their vessels, and landed in Barbary to be 
sold as slaves. After long negotiation those who survived were re- 
deemed for two hundred and seventy thousand dollars, the original 
sum demanded being three times that. 

The remainder of the sixteenth century, from the time of the 
repulse of Charles, shows, as far as Algiers is concerned, a mere 
series of impudent, insolent, and successful bravings of the Christian 
world. This, however, did not prevent everlasting intestine troubles 
in the Moorish city, with impaling, hanging to hooks upon the city 
wall, and other modes of taking off of Deys and Agas who might 
render themselves unpopular, while the sufferings of the slaves contin- 
ued also. 

In Europe some few bold spirits were found who, during this 
period, attempted some reprisals, generally coming to grief, and 
notably one Gascon, a Spaniard, who, attempting by a bold dash to 
burn the Algerine fleet, was captured and hung up by the heels, upon 
the port, with his commission tied to his toes. “Most unspeakable 
Turks!” these, indeed! 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century the sultan alto- 
gether ceased to interfere with the choice of the Deys, although they 
remained nominally tributaries of the Sublime Porte. Early in the 
century the Spaniards made a grand demonstration against Algiers, 
but did not land, and finally drew off, having accomplished nothing. 
In 1609 the Moors were finally expelled from Spain, and many of this 
superior branch of the race joined the Algerine fleet, which was now 
powerful and numerous, embracing some vessels of four or five hun- 
dred tons, a large size for that day. 

Fuller, in his “Worthies,” speaking of ships and their building (in 
the middle of the seventeenth century), says, “Indeed, the Turkish 
frigots, especially some thirty-six of Algier, formed and built much 
nearer the English mode, and manned by renegadoes, many of them 
English, being already too nimble heel’d for the Dutch, may hereafter 
prove mischievous to us if not seasonably prevented.” 
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For a long time they kept two fleets at sea, one off Malaga, and 
another between Lisbon and Cadiz, capturing not only Portuguese and 
Spaniards, with which nations they professed to be at war, but French, 
English, and Dutch as well. 

Charles I. sent Sir Edward Spragge to Algiers, where he burnt 
seven of their corsairs, from twenty-four to thirty-four guns, in conse- 
quence of which the populace massacred the Dey, and his successor 
made peace, and kept the treaty as long as it suited him. 

In 1661 Lord Sandwich battered Algiers with fifteen sail of the 
line, with, as usual, no permanent result. Pepys refers to this in his 
diary, where he says, “My Lord hath not done what he went for, 
though he did as much as any man in the world could have done,” 
which is rather a foggy statement on the part of the secretary to the 
admiralty. 

Several naval expeditions were fitted out about this time by differ- 
ent nations, but it was not until 1664 that a French fleet, under the 
Duc de Beaufort, defeated the Algerine fleet totally and disastrously, 
driving home those vessels not captured or sunk, and inflicting a blow 
which kept the corsairs quiet for many years. Two or three years 
after this success of the French, an English fleet made a feeble attack 
upon the harbor, which had little result, except to cause the Algerines 
to strengthen their defenses. None of these assailants cared to risk 
an attack by land, the only thing to drive these rats from their hole. 

In 1682 a humiliating treaty was made with them by Charles II., 
recognizing the state of slavery of British subjects. This treaty was 
renewed by James II., and substantially by George/II. so late as 1729. 
The tale becomes almost monotonous, and the efforts of the most pow- 
erful nations seemed powerless against a horde of robbers with every 
element of weakness existing among them. In the light of the present 
day of steam and ironclads and great guns, the story of the Algerian 
power seems to belong to another world than ours, instead of really 
coming down to and trenching closely upon our own time. 

The Christian world seems, however, to have rivaled them, and 
the French galleys were at this time almost as bad as those of the 
Algerines. The author of the “Memoirs of a Protestant Condemned 
to the Galleys of France” writes of the period between 1700 and 1713, 
and among many very curious and-horrible details regarding the 
French galleys, says that they had always a number of Mohammedans 
among the slaves. Of those from Europe and Asia, he says, “They 
are generally well made, fair, grave in their deportment, zealous in the 
observation of their religion, tenacious of the truth, and charitable in 
a supreme degree.” “They never drank spirituous liquors.” On the 
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other hand he says, “Those from Morocco, Tripoli, and Algiers are 
generally the greatest villains alive; thievish, cruel, false, assassins, 
and wicked to the last degree.” “The Mahometans of Africa, com- 
monly called Moors, get drunk as often as they have an opportunity, 
and commit the most horrid excesses of every kind.” This testimony 
is of the best, for both kinds served in the galleys with the writer, 
and some were chained to the same oar. 

There is no doubt that in the modern galleys the Christians pre- 
ceded the Mohammedans in their severe cruelty. 

After Algiers became virtually independent of the Porte, about 
1700, the Dey was invariably chosen by the Janissaries, or land troops, 
the corsairs or sea-rovers having no voice in the matter. There was a 
Cadi or civil judge, and the Mufti or ecclesiastical functionary. But 
in such a community they had not the weight which their offices car- 
ried in the East, and the success of the government depended upon 
the energy and ability of the Dey, who, while he reigned, was as irre- 
sponsible a tyrant as ever existed. He was chosen, as we have said, 
by the Janissaries from their own body, every man of which, by his 
position, had a right and title to the office, so that a bold and aspiring 
soldier yesterday at the plow, might find himself suddenly elevated 
to the dangerous dignity. 

Given to all who were bold enough, the Deyship was the subject of 
frequent change. Not one Dey in ten died a natural death, and it is 
a well-authenticated fact that there were once seven elected in one day, 
six of whom were put to death one after the other. 

The Janissaries were always paid on the day of the new moon, and 
if the money was not forthcoming, they generally deposed or bow- 
strung the Dey. 

The recruits for this corps—which was a caricature of the Pre- 
torian Guards—were generally Anatolian shepherds and husbandmen, 
mostly Turks, with some Greek, Italian, and Spanish renegades and 
outlaws. With few ties in their adopted land, they looked down upon 
the mass of the population, and were prepared to execute any mandate 
of the Dey, so long as his conduct pleased them. There were never, 
at one time, more than twelve thousand of these Janissaries, generally 
only four or five thousand. The corsairs numbered about the same, 
and in 1730, while still in the plenitude of their prestige and power, 
they had but half a dozen ships, of from thirty-six to fifty guns, the 
remainder of the naval force consisting of galleys and large row- 
boats, to the oars of which the slaves were chained. Yet here was this 
town, a mile and a half in circumference, and at this time containing 
two thousand Christian slaves, fifteen thousand Jews, and one hundred 
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thousand Mohammedans and renegades, which had for ages braved 
all Christendom. It was at this period that the Dey, with engaging 
frankness, told the English consul, Cole, who complained of damage 
and insult to English vessels, that “the Algerines are a company of 
robbers, and I am their captain.” Their piratical expeditions were 
animated by the triple forces of fanaticism, cupidity, and the seduction 
which a life of combined .peril and license afforded to such natures. 
These sea wolves indulged in many superstitious practices during their 
cruises. In passing the Straits of Gibraltar they poured overboard a 
quantity of oil, which was supposed to swim straight to the “Mount of 
Monkeys,” where lived a great Moslem saint, who subsisted upon the 
oil, and, in return, dispensed blessings upon the pirates’ undertakings. 
Henry Teonge, in his “Voyage,” about 1675, in speaking of the pas- 
sage of the straits, says, “Apes Hill is a rock of a greate hight, and 
extreame steepe. On the top of it lives a Marrabott wizord or In- 
chanter ; and what vessell soever of the Turks goes by, gives him a 
gun as shee goes, to beg a fortunate voyage. Here every one that 
hath not yet beene in the straites pays his doller or must be duckt at 
yard arme.” 

Lighted candles were placed upon the great guns, with many 
prayers and prostrations, when action was expected; and when caught 
in gales of wind, and in peri!,—as they often were, for they were not, 
as a rule, expert seamen,—they sacrificed a sheep to the elements, with 
a number of other practices quite incompatible with pure Mohamme- 
danism. These sacrifices of animals were also made when an uncom- 
monly rich prize was secured, the blood being smeared over the 
mainmast, the guns, the bowsprit, and other places, in a manner 
closely resembling fetichism. 

As I have already said, the possession of so many Christian slaves 
by the Algerines led to the presence of Redemptorists and other de- 
voted moriks, in that city at a very early day. These not only shared 
the dangers and privations of the slaves, while administering to their 
spiritual and physical needs, but redeemed many from their chains. 
These good Fathers were soon followed by resident agents or consuls 
from the various maritime countries, whose position was a most 
peculiar one, and never without danger. 

Nothing could be more dreadful than the condition of most of the 
slaves. D’Aranda, who had himself been a captive, gives, about 1640, 
many particulars of their treatment. After the slaves for the Dey had 
been selected, the rest were exposed at public sale. Those who were 
intended for the hard life of the galleys were particularly examined as 
to their strength, and the condition of their teeth, so that they should 
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be able to masticate the hard black biscuit which was their sole food 
during a cruise. 

The galleys made their last cruise for the season in September, and 
were then hauled up for the winter. Eaton says, in one of his reports, 
“Their mode of attack is uniformly boarding. * * * Their long 
lateen yards drop on board the enemy, and afford a safe and easy 
conveyance. * * * Being always crowded with men they throw 
them in from all points of the rigging, and from all quarters of the 
decks; having their sabres grasped between their teeth, and their 
loaded pistols in their belts, that they may have the free use of their 
hands in scaling the gunnels or nettings of their enemy. * * 
Proper defense against them are high nettings, with chains sufficiently 
strong to prevent their being cut away; buckshot plentifully admin- 
istered from muskets or blunderbusses; and lances. But it is always 
best to keep them at a distance, that advantage may be taken of their 
ignorance of maneuvering.” 

The rowers had their hair and beards close shaved, and were clad 
in a sack of the coarsest cloth. The mildest term by which they were 
addressed, and the usual one, was cani—dogs. 

D’Aranda’s master expected his slaves to steal for a living,— 
“which was hard when there were so many,”—and direful necessity had 
driven some to make of petit larceny a fine art; but some masters, 
beside the Dey, gave two small cakes of coarse black flour every day. 

In D’Aranda’s time it appears that the corsairs drank a good 
deal,—from wine and spirits captured in prizes,—and a few slaves 
were allowed to keep wine-shops, when they had for customers not 
only such of their fellows as had money, but the loose fish among the 
Mohammedans, who could not themselves openly follow such an occu- 
pation, by any means, but who frequently advanced the capital by 
which a Christian was enabled to do so. D’Aranda says that the 
slaves were mostly Spaniards, Portuguese, Genoese, and Neapolitans, 
and that some of them had served for forty years. 

In Charles the First’s time slaves were redeemed, “by favor of the 
Dey for the English,” for about fifty pounds per head for women and 
children, ten pounds less for skilled workmen, navigators, carpenters, 
and surgeons. All others brought much less. 

Under Charles II. the Sessions Books of Devonshire, as quoted by 
Hamilton in his “Illustrations of Local Government and History,” 
teem with entries respecting “the great misery and slavery that many 
poor English Christians suffer under the cruell tyranny of the Turkes, 
being there kepte captives, and that it will be a greate piece of Charity 
to extend their compassion towards their Redemption.” Some of these 
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prisoners are represented as being in “Salley,” some in “Tituan,” and 
some in “Algier.” Occasionally the English made prisoners, and 
mention is made of “one natural turke and fower moores in the worke- 
house of this County, sent thither by the Major of Dartmouth, being 
taken upp on the sea neere the Coasts of Barbary.” They appear to 
have been better treated than the Moors treated their English prison- 
ers. The Devonshire courts ordered that petitioners “that are captives 
in Algiers shall have fforty shillmgs a peece given them out of the 
County Stocke towards their Redempcon.” Some, who were “pris- 
oners at Tituan or other places in Turky,” “shall have ffive pounds a 
peece given them.” And moreover, “S* Thomas Carew, Knight, to 
take care the money be not parted with but upon certainty of their 
Redempcon.” It is mentioned that the ransom of one captive cost 
fifty-eight pounds ten shillings. 

Pananti, who was a captive so late as 1813, wrote a long and 
rambling account after his redemption in which, among much irrele- 
vant matter, we are able to find some passages which show that the 
condition of affairs was very little changed from D’Aranda’s time. 
He says, “Those who have never been at Algiers, and witnessed the 
fate to which Christians falling into the hands of the barbarians are 
condemned, cannot form any idea of that great calamity which fortune 
has in store for humanity, or into what abyss of sorrow and wretched- 
ness their fellow-creatures thus situated have been plunged.” Slaves 
were stripped of their own clothing, and given a covering of coarse 
sackcloth, and thus, without shoes, they were obliged to work under 
an African sun. “Many are employed in the lowest drudgery. Some, 
like beasts of burden, are employed in carrying stone and wood for 
any public building which may be going on. These are usually in 
chains.” “Awoke at daylight in the prison where they are shut up for 
the night, they are sent to work with the most abusive threats, and 
sink under the weight and severity of their keepers’ whips. Made to 
clean cesspools and sewers and dig wells, yoked with the ass and the 
mule, hundreds die miserably every year. The slightest offense is 
punished with two hundred blows on the feet or back,—and when ex- 
hausted or sick the wretched sufferers are abandoned like dogs by the 
wayside.” 

Mrs. Broughton, daughter of the English consul, wrote a few years 
before Pananti, and fully confirms all his statements. Her father was 
the medium for the ransom of nearly six hundred Portuguese slaves 
at one time; but the Dey, on consenting to this wholesale delivery, 
and to making peace with Portugal, immediately declared war against 
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the United States,—‘“for,” he naively remarked, “if we had not some 
nation to cruise against we should be ruined.” 

During the great wars of Napoleon’s time there were ludicrous 
struggles for precedence among the different consuls at Algiers, espec-. 
ially between the French and English consuls, whose countries were, 
of course, at war. The Dey would favor no one when he received 
these officials, and surveyed with a grim humor the shoves and pushes 
which they administered to each other. Finally, on one great occasion 
the English consul picked up the French consul and dropped him over 
the balusters into the court of the Kasbah, which, Mrs. Broughton 
remarks, settled forever the matter of precedence so far as those two: 
were concerned. 

All written accounts of Algiers for centuries give the same report 
of the condition and treatment of the slaves. Despair and suffering 
often made them desperate, “feeling as if abandoned by heaven and 
by men,” and drunkenness, robberies, and savage fights went on. in 
those foul dens, the bagnios. Sometimes they stabbed their keepers,— 
the act being suicidal, for they were sure of impalement or some other 
fearful death. It was not unusual for the prison guards to put an end 
to disturbances by shooting promiscuously among the slaves. We 
shall see, hereafter, how our own captive countrymen were treated, 
and having now given a view of Algerine slavery, from creditable 
witnesses and sufferers, we return to the desultory warfare waged 
against the masters. 

In 1682, the same year in which Charles of England made his 
humiliating treaty, the proposal to bombard the pirate city from ships 
was carried out by Duquesne, and Algiers was seriously damaged, but 
the fleet was driven off by bad weather. It was on this occasion that 
“bombs” (or vessels adapted for throwing shell, constructed by a 
Frenchman named Renaud), were first brought into use. The French 
returned the next year and so battered the town that the Dey was 
forced to sue for peace, but while the negotiations were going on he 
was assasinated. The notorious renegade, Mezzo Morto, so called 
from having been found half dead on a battle-field, was elected to the 
place, and at once renewed hostilities. His conduct of the defense and 
the murder of Christians who were in his power have already been re- 
ferred to. Duquesne’s shells were at length exhausted, but before the 
Algerines discovered the fact the continual slaughter and destruction 
caused the populace to revolt against Mezzo Morto, and, allowing 
him to escape, a formal treaty was made with the French by his suc- 


cessor. 
But piracy was their only industry, and they respected this treaty 
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but a short time, it soon becoming necessary to bombard them again, 
which was done by Marshal d‘Estrées in 1688. He forced them to 
make a treaty which, warned by such dire experiences, they kept toler- 
ably well, but recompensed themselves by capturing the vessels of all 
other nations more persistently than ever. 

In 1702 the plague is said to have carried off forty thousand 
persons in Algiers, but their numbers were soon recruited, and they 
went on as usual during the eighteenth century, having to sustain 
several inconsequent attacks from the fleets of the English and other 
nations. 

At last, in 1775, the Spaniards fitted out a grand expedition under 
General Count O’Reilly. His troops landed in the bay to the eastward, 
just as those of Charles V. had done, and his expedition, which had 
set out with such a flourish of trumpets, ended disastrously. 

The Moors might, by this time, well think their city impregnable 
when such grand attempts against it came to naught. Conscious how 
weak they really were, they as usual assigned to supernatural powers 
this last discomfiture of their enemies. At this time England was 
quite inactive in the matter, as Algiers for the most part respected her 
merchant vessels and injured the commerce of her weaker rivals. Her 
fleets, however, by their mere presence in the Mediterranean during 
the long wars consequent upon the French revolution, checked piracy 
to a great extent. 

It is now time for us to look at our own relations with these trucu- 
lent Moors. : 

Our youthful republic had returned to the pursuits of peace, after 
the recognition of our independence, and had merchant vessels in in- 
creasing numbers, but no cruisers. 

The Algerine corsairs took early note of such a state of things, 
beginning depredations upon our flag in July, 1785, when they cap- 
tured outside the Straits of Gibraltar the schooner Maria, of Boston, 
consigning her crew to slavery. In the same month they took the ship 
Dolphin, of Philadelphia. 

The first instance of aggression on the part of the Barbary States 
against the commerce of the United States was, however, committed 
by Morocco. The brig Betsy, Captain Erving, bound to Teneriffe, 
in ballast, was taken by a corsair and carried into Tangier, in October, 
1784. In the ensuing spring her crew and all their effects were liber- 
ated by order of the Emperor of Morocco, who ordered no more 
captures until it was seen whether the people of the new nation wished 
to be friendly or not. Comparatively little molestation was subse- 
quently had from his vessels as compared with those of Algiers and 
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Tunis. But this capture occurring at the same time with many more 
by the latter States, insurance on American vessels and cargoes rose 
to a ruinous rate, few underwriters being willing to insure to Southern 
Europe on any terms. This was a great blow to our commerce, at a 
time when the shipment of our natural products was necessary to save 
us from national bankruptcy. ° 

Captain Erving was ordered before the Emperor of Morocco and 
asked what religion he professed, and whether the Americans wor- 
shipped the sun, moon, and stars. On informing the potentate that the 
Americans worshipped one God, who ruled in heaven, he replied, 
“Then I am at peace with your nation,”—and ordered the captives to 
be supplied with money and provisions, and finally gave them up to 
the Spanish ambassador at Mogador, by whom they were sent, with 
all that belonged to them, to Mr. Harrison, our consul at Cadiz. 

In 1786 Mr. Adams, our minister to London, and Mr. Jefferson, 
our minister to the court of Versailles, in consequence of authority 
given them by Congress for the purpose, appointed Messrs.- Barclay 
and Franks to repair to the court of Morocco, and Messrs. Lamb and 
Randall to the regency of Algiers, in order to effect a treaty between 
those powers and America. The Dey at once asked for a picture of 
Washington, whom he professed greatly to admire. , 

A treaty was made with both powers, and everything was promised 
by them. On the part of Morocco the treaty was to some extent 
observed, but it made little difference in the conduct of the Algerines. 
They continued to take American prizes, and in 1794 there were 
officially reported to be one hundred and twelve Americans held by 
them as slaves, besides very many who had died of privation, hard 
labor, and the plague. The next year when Joel Barlow, the poet, 
was appointed consul, he brought a large sum of money, was very 
active, and redeemed many. 

By the treaty eighteen months had been allowed for all American 
vessels to furnish themselves with the Mediterranean sea-passes re- 
ferred to elsewhere, and they were made prizes if found without one. 

In 1790, a year after the organization of the Federal government, 
Washington commissioned Paul Jones as consul at Algiers and com- 
missioner to the Barbary States, but he had died in Paris before the 
commission reached there. In 1793 the peace between Algiers and 
Portugal threw open the Straits of Gibraltar to the corsairs, and in 
that year they captured ten American vessels. 

Our government having no consul at Algiers, clothing was sent the 
American captives by our consul at Alicante, and money was trans- 
mitted to them through the Swedish consul at Algiers. In 1794 
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President Washington sent an urgent message to Congress on the 
subject of these outrages, and in March a bill was passed directing the 
construction or purchase of six frigates, the act containing a proviso 
that, if the troubles with Algiers were settled, the vessels should not 
‘ be built. 

Some of the arguments employed by those opposed to building 
these vessels were that the Algerines were in the habit of selling a 
peace, which could probably be had for less money than such an 
armament would cost. Others contended that it would be less expen- 
sive to hire the Portuguese to cruise against the Algerines. Others 
advocated the buying of armed vessels with which to close the straits 
against the Algerines, as our commerce did not then extend into the 
Mediterranean. 

In November, 1795, Joseph Donaldson, ambassador of the United 
States to the Dey, arrived in Algiers and on the sixth of that month 
concluded a treaty, when the American flag was hoisted and saluted 
with twenty-one guns. But the very next year Mr. Pickering, Sec- 
retary of State, found it necessary to issue a notice to merchants and 
shipowners to say that obstacles had arisen to the fulfillment of the 
stipulations, and that the treaty was in jeopardy, while we had no 
treaty at all with Tunis and Tripoli; and that great hazard was in- 
curred by engaging in commerce within the Straits of Gibraltar. 

General Eaton, writing in 1797 from his post at Tunis to the Hon. 
Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State, says, “We began wrong; that 
is, we deviated from right in suspending the fitting out of the frigates 
to enter upon the negotiations with Algiers. Had our ambassador 
held in his right hand a lighted match and in his left the project of a 
treaty, Algiers would have blustered and fretted, too, but she would 
have been less exorbitant.” This was written by a man who knew the 
Moors well. 

From the time of the act of 1794 dates the conception of the new 
style of heavy frigates, designed by Joshua Humphreys, of Philadel- 
phia ; a class of vessels which did such service afterwards against the 
French and English, and which really established the reputation of the 
American navy. In the next year, however, a treaty of peace was 
made with Algiers, at a very considerable cost to our government. 
It made provision for a tribute, on our part, of powder, guns, shot, 
lead, canvas, rope, pitch and tar, masts and spars, and many other 
articles; a frigate, complete, was also promised, and built at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, at a cost of one hundred thousand dollars. 
This frigate, the Crescent, sailed from Portsmouth carrying pres- 
ents, or tribute, amounting to several hundreds of thousands of dol- 
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lars, part of which was in barrels of silver coin. Many of the officers 
and crew who took her out had been prisoners in Algiers, and Captain 
O’Brien, who had been captured in the ship Dolphin, went out in the 
frigate, bearing an appointment as consul to the Barbary States. 

It was a very humiliating mission, but we had no navy it must be 
remembered ; nor, indeed, was it until 1798 that the French aggres- 
sions spurred us up to complete Humphrey’s plans, build some fine 
ships, and organize a Navy Department. In this same year the United 
States brig Sophia, Captain Geddes, convoyed to Algiers the ship 
Hero, with naval stores for the Dey of Algiers, and the Hassan 
Bashaw, an armed brig of two hundred and seventy-five tons, and 
two armed schooners, which vessels were to be delivered to the Dey 
“for arrearages of stipulation and present dues.” They were fitted 
out at and sailed from Philadelphia. The Sophia carried out Captain 
Eaton as consul to Tunis, the same who afterwards commanded the 
expedition to Derne. In 1797, under the presidency of the elder 
Adams, Joel Barlow was made commissioner to form a treaty with 
Tripoli, of a somewhat similar nature to that with Algiers. 

During the time that we were tributaries sea-passes were in use, 
many of which are still to be seen in the hands of collectors as curi- 
osities. They had a series of printed flourishes on the left-hand 
margin or through the middle, and the corsairs carried a stick or tally 
cut to the pattern of the engraved figure, with which they could, as 
they thought, detect any forgery of these passes. 

Our captive countrymen had to undergo, at the hands of the Alge- 
rines, much the same ordeal as slaves of other nations. Among the 
records of personal experience of Algerine slavery we have those col- 
lected by James Wilson Stevens, who, writing in 1797, says of the 
Moors, “At sea they have been regarded as the most desperate and 
ferocious set of beings in the world. But this seems to be a false 
prejudice that nations have imbibed, and according to recent accounts 
they are inferior in naval tactics to every nation in Europe. Almost 
all of our late captives” (those of 1793 to 1795, who had been re- 
deemed by the treaty) “concur in the opinion that four American 
frigates, well manned and disciplined, would be a force sufficient to 
reduce them.” It is to be presumed that Stevens means by this their 
naval force. 

He gives many particulars of their captivity, taken from the 
mouths of the American sufferers, remarking, however, “that we 
could complain of Algerine slavery with a bad grace, so long as we 
kept up the practice derived from the English.” 

He gives details of the capture of the American ship President, 
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in October, 1793, when within a few hours’ sail of Cadiz, by an Alge- 
rine xebec of sixteen guns. The President’s crew suffered mest brutal 
treatment. The commander of the corsair, Mohammed Rais, is 
described as a miserable decrepit old creature, without either power 
or disposition to control the mob which formed his crew. The vessel 
was crowded and filthy beyond description. After they reached 
Algiers the crew of the President all suffered many hardships, but those 
who were purchased by private persons fared better than the slaves of 
the Dey. A description is given of the way in which those who were | 
assigned to the galleys were clothed and clrained to the benches, and of 
the Masmora, or Bagnios, where those on shore were locked up at 
night. Many of our countrymen were kept at severe and exhausting 
labor, in bringing rocks from the quarries to repair and extend the 
mole, upon which, from its exposed position and unscientific construc- 
tion, the sea encroached at every heavy storm. The American captains 
and mates were kept at work at sail-making, and at boring pump logs. 
There is also a description of the commonest and most merciful mode 
of execution. The subject was made to kneel, ‘when some one 
touched the back of his head, upon which he naturally turned his head 
to see what was intended; this exposed the neck, and the blow of the 
scimeter seldom ha‘ to be repeated. 

Ali Khodja, the last Dey but one, occupied the Kasbah as his resi- 
dence, removing to this citadel all his treasure. It was done as a pre- 
caution against the Janissaries, who, wishing to have their Deys 
within reach, in case of being displeased with them, revolted at Ali’s 
action. The Dey temporized, and succeeded in decoying within the 
Kasbah a large number of them, whom he secured, and for days after- 
wards he superintended the slicing off of the heads of these rebels in 
the manner described above. Some of the consuls and other tor- 
eigners, who had business at the Kasbah, found the gate so blocked 
with ghastly heads as to be obliged to step over them. 

In the year 1800 occurred Captain Bainbridge’s curious experience 
while in command of the United States frigate George Washington. 
While in the port of Algiers, he was forced by the Dey to receive on 
board, under pain of a declaration of war and immediate capture of 
our vessels then trading to the Mediterranean, the tribute from the 
Dey to the sultan, and to carry it to Constantinople. The Algerine 
Minister of Marine and his suite, and two hundred other passengers, 
were also to be taken, and vengeance threatened if any harm came to 
them or to the tribute. The captain’s pendant was hauled down, and 
the Algerine flag hoisted at the main, in its place. An English man- 
of-war of twenty-four guns was in Algiers, and offered to carry the 
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tribute to Constantinople; but this was refused, because the Dey did 
not choose to place himself under obligations to the English. Bain- 
bridge had no alternative but compliance or war; but he declared that 
he would not accede to such a demand voluntarily. The consul was to_ 
make requisition on behalf of the United States Government for the 
use of the ship. The consul, Mr. O’Brien, urged that it would pre- 
serve our merchant vessels from capture, that the tribute had fre- 
quently been conveyed by men-of-war of other nations, and moreover, 
situated as the United States was, with no money, no credit, and no 
squadron at hand, it was the opinion of the consul that there was 
nothing for it but to acquiesce in the demand, and that in so doing 
the captain would be acting for the best in the interests of the 
citizens of the United States. 

That distinguished and gallant officer was in a most unenviable 
position, the Dey having, like a relentless barbarian as he was, said to 
the captain, “Your people pay me tribute, by which you become my 
slaves. I have, therefore, a right to order you as I may think 
proper.” Thus this whole trouble arose from our policy of purchasing 
peace. 

The behavior of Captain Bainbridge in this unexpected dilemma 
was not blamed by the thoughtful part of the community. It was a 
great humiliation, however. “Unexpected and immediate evils do not 
admit of provision, and nothing is wrong which is necessary,’ was 
remarked by a writer upon the subject. “Upon the whole, no evil 
which was leveled at the United States made so melancholy an im- 
pression as this single adventure.” 

The ship had a passage of twenty-one days to Constantinople, 
through a difficult navigation, new to the Americans, whose flag had 
never before been seen there. So ignorant were the Turks of the 
Americans as a people, that it was with some difficulty they explained 
to inquirers who they were. They were treated, however, with due 
respect; much more so than the embassy which they carried, for the 
sultan being displeased with the Dey, his presents were rejected, and 
his general of marine refused an audience. The offense of the Dey 
was that he had concluded peace with France at the time when the © 
sultan and the English were carrying on war against that nation in 
Egypt. 

The Capudan Pasha, who received the letter of the Dey on the 
part of the sultan, tore it up, spat upon it, and trampled it under his 
feet; and the American frigate bore back to Algiers positive orders to 
declare war with France at once. The Dey was also heavily fined. 

Bainbridge was desired to haul down the Algerine flag at his main 
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and hoist his own pendant again, and received every attention. Upon 
his return to Algiers again, Bainbridge had another curious complica- 
tion to encounter. War had at once been declared against France by 
the Dey, at the instigation of the sultan, and the French consul and 
citizens had to leave Algiers forthwith. No other conveyance offer- 
ing, Bainbridge had to take them on board, as an act of humanity, and 
he landed them at Alicante. At this very time American men-of-war 
were cruising against France, and making prisoners of French sub- 
jects. 
For this disinterested act, by which he rescued many helpless 
people from a dungeon, and from probable torture and death, Captain 
Bainbridge received the warm thanks of Bonaparte, by that time 
First Consul. 

While the negotiations were in progress, the Dey again demanded 
the George Washington, for the purpose of carrying his ‘fine to the 
sultan; but Bainbridge had, this time, taken the precaution to anchor 
out of reach of the batteries, and successfully resisted the demand. 
He had an interview with the Dey, however, in which the latter be- 
came so furious that, surrounded as he was by his Janissary guard, it 
would have fared ill with the captain if he had not thought of ex- 
hibiting a protective firman which had been given him by the Porte, 
at sight of which the Dey became quite another person, and allowed 
him to depart quietly with the French prisoners. 

In 1815, as soon as our war with England was over, a squadron 
was promptly dispatched, under Commodore Decatur, to put a period 
to the insolence and violence of the Algerines. 

War was declared against them in March, and was most honorably 
terminated in four months. Decatur encountered an Algerine squad- 
ron on the Spanish coast, near Cartagena, and attacking them vigor- 
ously, captured a frigate and a gun-brig, the Algerine admiral being 
killed during the action. Decatur then at once appeared before 
Algiers, where he forced the Dey to surrender all American prisoners 
and to definitely resign all claim to tribute. The Dey was constrained 
to this course by the fact that the whole of his remaining naval force 
was at sea, and would most infallibly, upon their return from cruising, 
fall into the hands of the Americans unless Decatur’s demands were 
fully and quickly complied with. 

This spirited course, and its excellent result, shamed the European 
nations who had allowed this nuisance so long to exist at their very 
doors, and really initiated a very different treatment of these corsairs 
and their claiins. 

With Decatur appeared upon the scene a person who may be called 
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a model consul, William Shaler. Of uncommon coolness and dis- 
cretion, with plenty of firmness, but with conciliating manners, he was 
a man who made good use of his eyes and brain, as a consequence 
of which he has left us a very valuable work upon Algiers, in which, 
among other notable things, he pointed out the true mode and point 
of attack upon the city, which plan, as we shall see, was implicity 
followed by the French, some years afterwards. 

This gentleman, William Shaler, was born in Connecticut, in 1778, 
and in 1810 was appointed “agent for seamen and commerce in the 
port of Vera Cruz, and all other ports in the said province (Mex- 
ico).” This was done because, just at that time, the first reactionary 
ferment was occurring, under the influence of the priesthood, in that 
country, and, although the commerce between the United States and 
Mexico rendered the establishment of a consul there of considerable 
importance, it was thought at our State Department “that the author- 
ities thereof might possibly refuse to give a public recognition and 
character to a consul of the United States ;” so it was “thought proper 
and suitable, under the circumstances, to vest in Mr. Shaler the above 
title.” 

Mr. Shaler did so well in his somewhat anomalous position that he 
was transferred to another post requiring still more discretion and 
ability, Algiers, to which he was accredited consul-general in April, 
1815. He was also named joint commissioner to conclude a peace 
with Algiers—Decatur being his associate,—the result of their mis- 
sion being the treaty of peace and amity concluded the same year. 

In 1816 he and Commodore Chauncey were commissioners to 
settle subsisting differences, and to make some alterations in the 
treaty of the year before. 

Mr. Shaler remained at Algiers fourteen years. He finally re- 
signed his post, came home, and was at once appointed consul at the 
Havana, where he died during the cholera epidemic of 1833. 

In the year after Shaler’s arrival at Algiers occurred the cele- 
brated bombardment by the fleet under Lord Exmouth, of which Mr. 
Shaler gives a graphic description, as seen from the flat roof, or 
terrace, of his house, in the upper part of the town, which house itself 
did not escape unscathed, as five shells burst within its walls. 

Although the Americans had won from the Dey, in the preceding 
year, the abandonment of slavery as it referred to our own country- 
men, nothing new had been effected as to Europeans, and it was re- 
served for an event in the partition of Europe, following on the gen- 
eral peace, to bring about the abolition of Christian slavery. By 
consent of the great powers England had assumed the protectorate of 
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the Ionian Islands, and she at once made a demand upon the Barbary 
States for the liberation of all Ionian slaves held by them; Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli all positively refused to comply, and Lord Ex- 
mouth was ordered to use force to compel them to do so. No doubt 
the success of the Americans in the previous year had due weight in 
determining this action. 

Lord Exmouth, formerly Captain Sir Edward Pellew, had not 
then, perhaps never had, in all the long list of English naval heroes, 
his superior for nautical science, skill in maneuvers, coolness, cour- 
age, decision, and resource. He left England with a powerful fleet, 
meeting by chance at Gibraltar a strong Dutch squadron, the com- 
mander of which urgently requested to be allowed to take part in the 
operations against the Moors. Exmouth consented, and the com- 
bined force reached Algiers Bay on August 27, 1816, going into close 
action with the Algerine fleet and numerous batteries at 2 Pp. M., and 
sustaining a terrible fire until eleven o’clock at night. The Algerine 
batteries were dismantled, and most of their fleet either sunk or 
burned at their moorings, with a loss which was reported at seven 
thousand. The English loss, killed and wounded, was eight hundred 
and eighteen, and that of the Dutch sixty-five. 

The Dey was forced to submit unconditionally, to liberate twelve 
hundred captives on the spot, and to formally renounce Christian 
slavery forever. The English consul, who, upon the appearance of 
the fleet, had been loaded with chains and placed in a dungeon, was 
restored to his place and office with all formality. At this period 
it was not unusual for the Dey to imprison the consuls of tributary 
States, especially those of the Hanse towns and other smaller powers, 
when anything in their conduct displeased him, or the tribute failed 
to arrive in time. Shaler was exempt from this treatment, but had to 
act at all times with great firmness and circumspection. Custom had 
established that upon the presentation of a consul a present to the 
amount of about seventeen thousand dollars had to be offered. Con- 
suls were not received without it, and no satisfaction was expressed at 
its reception, frequently the reverse; and the wish was frequently 
expressed by the Dey that consuls should be often relieved. 

Shaler, although so long there, seems to have escaped insult or 
danger on every occasion, and to have won the sincere respect of the 
Dey and his advisers. Thus, when, in 1819, the French and English 
sent a combined fleet, and signified that they would permit no more 
cruising against any Christian power, strong or weak, our consul 
seems to have been consulted, and by his advice caused the Dey to 
reconsider his first reply, which was a positive refusal to be dictated 
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to in the matter, urging that the right of Algiers thus to cruise “had 
been recognized by solemn treaties during a succession of ages.” 

They were fast recovering from the lesson given them by Lord 
Exmouth. About the year 1820 the French consul undertook to re- 
monstrate with the Dey in regard to his interference with the coral 
fishery, whereupon the consul was ordered to quit Algiers forthwith, 
and was only allowed to remain upon the payment of a large sum of 
money to soothe the ruler’s outraged dignity. 

In 1823 a very serious trouble arose, in which Mr. Shaler bore a 
conspicuous and honorable part. :The Kabyles, a mountain tribe of 
the Atlas, had revolted against the oppression of the Dey. Many of 
these people were employed in the city, where they were much liked, 
especially by the foreign residents, for their industry, cleanliness, and 
faithfulness. One of the first steps of the Dey- was to treat as 
prisoners of war and hostages these inoffensive and industrious serv- 
ants, who had nothing to do with their wild countrymen’s revolt. The 
foreign consuls, among others, received peremptory commands to 
deliver up those in their employ, to which the English and American 
consuls returned a positive refusal to give up those members of 
their households who were, by all international law and custom, 
entitled to their protection. The French consul surmounted the diffi- 
culty by discharging his Kabyle servants and telling them to shift 
for themselves. The order was reiterated, and again the English- 
speaking consuls declined to obey it. Upon this the British consulate 
was forced—seals which had been placed upon the doors being 
broken——-and the house searched, even the ladies’ apartments—a 
great insult in a Mussulman country—and the Kabyle servants taken 
away and placed in chains at hard labor. 

The Dutch consul and Mr. Shaler, who now alone stood out 
against the order, were unmolested, but received vague threats. Pro- 
tests were made by all the consuls, but without effect. About this 
time a Spanish vessel, prize to a corsair, arrived in the harbor. The 
British consul protested again, this time against the reduction of 
her crew to slavery, as being contrary to recent compacts. The Dey 
replied that the Spaniards were already slaves, and that, from Jan- 
uary 27, 1824, “Christian slavery began anew in Algiers.” What 
was to be done with such people except to wipe them off the face 
of the earth? By this time the Dey had become so incensed against 
the English consul that his usefulness was gone and his person in 
danger. He therefore took his departure, with his family, in the 
English frigate Naiad, recommending to Shaler’s protection the 
British interests, his houses in town and country, and the effects 
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he was obliged to leave behind him. The arms and flag of the 
United States were placed over them, the Bashaw saying that Shaler 
was the only person he would permit to assume such protective duty. 

During these long and troubled negotiations, the British and 
French officers who were admitted to the presence of the Bashaw 
were not allowed to wear their side-arms, while Shaler was per- 
mitted to introduce the American officers wearing their swords as 
usual. 

The Naiad, when. leaving the port with the consul, encountered 
in the offing a small corsair, returning from the cruise, which she 
captured, and, after making prisoners of her crew, towed her in and 
anchored her in the bay. After this mild act of reprisal the English 
frigate finally sailed away. 

Admiral Sir Henry Neale soon after appeared upon the scene in 
his flag-ship, and by him négotiations were opened again with the 
Dey, who conceded all the English asked, except that he positively 
refused to again receive the English consul, McDonnell, or to allow 
the English flag to be hoisted over the consulate. Upon this ensued 
a blockade by the English fleet, of much the same tame nature as 
Admiral Neale’s negotiations, the blockade finally drifting into a 
state of positive warfare, in the shape of the occasional interchange 
of shot between the blockaders and the batteries. 

This languid state of hostilities continued from March until 
July, when Sir Henry Neale, probably finding the weather too warm 
for remaining any longer, agreed to precisely the terms offered by the 
Dey five months before, and a pro-consul was appointed. 

During all these troubles Mr. Shaler was very prominent, acting 
for the interest of all concerned; and for his usefulness on this, as 
well as on several other occasions, received the thanks of more than 
one crowned head. The commander of our squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, among the vessels of which we find the familiar names of 
Erie, Ontario, Cyane, and Nonsuch, had detailed Mr. Pleasanton, a 
midshipman, to remain with Mr. Shaler as secretary and aide, so 
much had his duties increased. 

This occasion appears to have been the last upon which the Dey 
formally arrayed himself against any of the great powers, although 
the piracies of his subjects continued to some extent, as they captured 
Italian vessels in 1826, and even penetrated, once or twice, into the 
North Sea, in their depredations upon the commerce of the smaller 
northern states. In May, 1817, two Moorish pirates took an Olden- 
burg vessel off the Gallopper Shoal, in the North Sea. 

At last “the audacity which had stood her in good stead during 
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three centuries ceased to be luck, and became madness.”’ The French 
were provoked beyond bearing by the ruffianly conduct of Hussein, 
who was destined to be the last Dey, or Bashaw, as they: were most 
commonly named during the last century of their power. 

This final quarrel dated from the year 1826, but the domestic 
difficulties of France, and the unpopularity of Polignac and his col- 
leagues in the cabinet of Charles X., caused retribution to be slow and 
subordinated to political exigencies in Europe. 

The immediate and ostensible cause of the final quarrel with the 
French was a debt owing to Busnach and Bachri, two bankers of 
Algiers, who really represented the Dey, as he was their creditor. 
The money was represented to be due for corn exported from Algiers 
to France, during a period of scarcity, many years before. In 1826, 
Hussein had written to Charles X. demanding payment of the sum in 
no measured terms. Deval, the French consul, who was personally 
disliked by the Dey, on presenting himself, as was customary, to 
felicitate Hussein on the festival of Bairam, took occasion during 
the interview to remonstrate with the potentate about a recent seizure 
by one of his corsairs of a vessel under the Papal flag. Hussein, 
with much irritation, told him that instead of meddling in matters 
which did not concern him he had better see that he (the Dey) got an 
answer from the king, and that the money was speedily forthcoming, 
otherwise he should clap him (the consul) into prison. 

Deval, in reply, threatened the Dey with the indignation of his 
government, when Hussein, entirely losing temper, struck him in the 
face with his feather fly-fan. 

The consul rose, and said, “It is not to me, but to the king of 
France that the insult is offered!” The Dey ordered him at once to 
leave his presence, saying that “he feared the king of France as little 
as he did his representative.” 

As already stated, the state of things in France gave rise to 
divided counsels, and the only immediate retaliation for this insult 
was an inefficient blockade by a French squadron, which continued 
until 1829, with little real damage to the Algerines, but with serious 
loss to the French—two of their men-of-war being stranded during 
gales and the crews murdered by the Moors. In 1829 demands, 
couched in very moderate terms, were again made by the French for 
satisfaction for the outrage upon Deval. These were not only 
peremptorily refused by the Dey, but the Provence, the line-of-battle 
ship which bore away the French envoy, was fired upon from the 
batteries as she got under way to leave the harbor. 

This was the last straw! All parties in France were so outraged 
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by the Dey’s conduct as to forget their intrigues and rivalries, and a 
formidable expedition was resolved upon. This expedition left 
France in the early summer of 1830, so as to take advantage of 
Andrew Doria’s. two ports—June and July. 

A fleet of no less than ohe hundred and four sail of all descriptions, 
commanded by Vice-Admiral Duperré, conveyed a formidable and 
completely appointed land force under General Count de Bourmont. 
Twice they attempted to land to the eastward of Algiers, and twice 
gave up the attempt, finally anchoring in the bay of Sidi Feruch, to 
the westward of Algiers. Here they landed the troops on the sandy 
dunes with only trifling resistance. On the 19th of June the whole 
force had advanced to Staoiieli, where the principal fight was had 
with the Moors. Easily overcoming and brushing away the force of 
their enemies, the French occupied the Fort of the Emperor, the point 
commanding the city, on July 3, while the men-of-war appeared in 
front of the town prepared to co-operate. 

At last the hyena was trapped! On the 5th of July the French 
colors—the white flag with the fleur-de-lis, so soon to be abandoned— 
floated over the Kasbah, when treasure in coin and ingots to the 
amount of five millions of dollars was secured, beside much other 
valuable material. Hussein and his family, among whom were fifty- 
five women, were allowed to embark for Naples, afterwards going to 
Cairo, where he was well received. 

The Janissaries, to the nuber of about two thousand five hundred, 
were sent to Smyrna, only those who had married in the country 
being allowed to remain. 

In considering the final extinguishment of this government of free- 
booters, it is to be remarked how completely the French were gov- 
erned in their course by the views expressed by Shaler in his 
“Sketches of Algiers.” Indeed, the more liberal-minded of French 
writers upon the subject give him full credit for the suggestions 
which led to their easy success, after so many and such lamentable 
failures by former expeditions. 

Seguin, after remarking that there was an Arab tradition that, 
at a time when all Europe was at peace, the Christians would enter 
Algiers by way of Sidi Feruch, says, “It is remarkable that the exact 
plan of the French campaign had been laid out, correct in every 
particular, by Mr. Shaler, the American consul, in his ‘Sketches of 
Algiers,’ written years before.” 

Shaler himself says, “The several expeditions against Algiers, 
where land forces have been employed, have landed in the bay east- 
ward of the city, which evidences an unpardonable ignorance of the 
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coast and topography of the country, for all means of defense are 
concentrated there. But it is obvious that any force whatever might 
be landed in the fine bay of Sidi Feruch without opposition, whence, 
by a single march, they might arrive upon the heights which command 
the Castle del Emperador, when, as nothing could prevent an approach 
to the foot of the walls, they might either be scaled or breached in a 
very short time. This position being mastered, batteries might be 
established on a height commanding the city, where are the ruins of 
a fortress which is called the Star, and which the jealous fears of this 
government caused to be destroyed, for the reason that it commanded 
the citadel, and consequently the city. The fleet which had landed 
the troops would by this time appear in the bay to distract their at- 
tention, when Algiers must either surrender at discretion or be taken 
by storm.” 

Seguin adds, “Were the tenses of this paragraph altered, it would 
absolutely describe the tactics of the French invading army. Indeed, 
it is admitted by French writers upon the French conquest that their 
best information on the subject of Algeria was derived from Mr. 
Shaler’s work.” 

Shaler further remarks, “Moreover, the cost of the conquest need 
not deter any nation, for the war material existing in the capital, to- 
gether with the public treasury, the fruits of three centuries of depre- 
dation on the trade of the world, which has been rated as high as fifty 
millions of dollars, would naturally, in such an event, become the 
property of the conqueror, and in all probability equal the expenses of 
the conquest.” 

This prediction of our clear-headed countryman was also, as we 
have seen, to some extent fulfilled. At the period of the French con- 
quest Christian powers were actually paying to Algiers, under the 
names of “presents,” a tribute which has been estimated as high as 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. Portugal paid as much as 
forty-four thousand dollars a year as a consular present; Spain paid 
twenty-four thousand dollars at each change of consul, and had had 
three consuls there in ten years; England and the United States made 
consular presents amounting to about three thousand dollars a year. 
Some of the northern nations still paid in kind, furnishing spars, tar, 
and other naval stores as their present. 

E. SHIPPEN, 


Medical Director, U. S. Navy. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Aw analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience 
of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in 
which special attention is given to the most important and valuable 
articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION, 


1. The Japanese Army.—Int. Rev. Beih. 51. 

2. Mobilization of Russian Troops.—Rev. du Cerc. Mil., Feb. 20. 

3. The British Army and the Reform of the Militia—WNatl. Serv. 
Jour., April. 

4. The French Naval Budget for 1904.—Mar. Rund., March. 

5. The Canadian Militia—Army and Navy Gaz., March 26. 

6. New Army Scheme.—Mil. Mail, March 4. 

7. Change in the World’s Armies and Navies.—/nt. Rev., March, 
April; Mar. Rund., Jan., Feb., March. 


The first of these articles is a very complete and accurate account 
of the organization of the army of Japan, including its peace and war 
strengths. According to this the peace strength of the army is 7,100 
officers and 133,500 men; the war strength 13,000 officers, 350,000 
men, 1,116 guns and 82,500 horses. The island of Formosa has its 
own garrison of twelve battalions, three squadrons and three moun- 
tain batteries. The new formations include a telegraph battalion, two 
machine gun batteries, a cyclist detachment, and a balloon section. 
The military schools are excellent and the War College at Tokio is 
modelled after the great Berlin school. The schools have generally 
been conducted by German officers during the past nine years, and 
the highest, the War College, has had the benefit of such instructors 
as General von Meckel, the well-known German authority on tactics. 

The third article is an interesting commentary on the present Brit- 
ish army, by Colonel Camille Favre of Genoa: 

“The military question in England is extremely complicated, more 
so than anywhere else. The South African war has shown the neces- 
sity of reform, and something has already been done in this direction. 
But public opinion which has hitherto remained uninterested in these 
problems, has not yet come to any conclusion, and it seems probable 
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that unless unforeseen events occur it will require some little time be- 
fore it is thoroughly enlightened on the subject. 

“As is natural, the navy holds the first place in the solicitude of the 
country. This navy has been considerably increased, and in future it ~ 
will be necessary to create far larger reserves of men than those which 
are at present furnished by a purely voluntary engagement. 

“The army, though small for so great an empire, cannot be in- 
creased beyond its present numbers. The limits of its effective 
strength are narrowly defined by the natural results of recruiting, 
which are only just enough to maintain it, and also by the financial 
question; for a soldier costs more in England than in any other 
country. Besides, if one were to increase the numbers, there would 
be the fear lest such increase might injure recruiting for the navy, 
which must hold the first place in order to insure the dominion of the 
sea as well as the protection of the colonies and the defence of the 
British coasts. 

“Nevertheless, granted the paramount importance of the navy, it is 
necessary, as the South African war has shown, that England should 
be able to dispose of a certain armed force of troops independent of 
foreign garrisons and of the Indian army. 

* * * * * x * 


“The militia proper, which stands, so to speak, half-way betweem 
the regular army and the volunteers, has a glorious past. In the re- 
cent war it replaced the majority of the regular garrisons in the West, 
thus setting free a corresponding number of units for active service- 
Besides that, more than thirty battalions were, with their own consent, 
sent to South Africa, and played a most useful part there, both at the 
front and on the lines of communication. Unfortunately, the militia 
is not numerous; even when‘complete it will only number about 100,- 
000 men at the most. It is, therefore, insufficient for the defence of 
England. 


* * * a * * 


“One of the difficulties which form part of the problem certainly 
arises from the existence of the Militia, which it would be necessary 
to amalgamate with the volunteers in order to form a real army for 
home defence. As we have said above, the Militia is an excellent 
body, and it can well be understood that there is considerable hesita- 
tion-about sacrificing it in favor of the unknown which is inherent in 
every new régime.” 


The fifth article is of some interest to us, as illustrating the devel- 
opment of our neighbor, Canada, in military strength: 
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“The new establishment of the Canadian militia has now been ap- 
proved, and the plan for providing the Dominion with an effective 
military force, elaborated by Lord Dundonald and Sir Frederick Bor- 
den, has already made substantial progress. The idea is that Canada 
shall have a militia consisting of 100,000 men, and recently we stated 
that about forty per cent. of the whole would probably be enrolled and 
trained. The details-are now known. The total strength on this 
basis will be 4,924 officers and 42,334 non-commissioned officers and 
men, being a total of 47,258, giving an aggregate increase on a peace 
footing of 4,496. The following are the details of the organization: 


New ESTABLISHMENTS: Officers. N.C. O.’s and Men. 
Field Artillery 1,860 
Cavalry 4,607 
Garrison Artillery 2,125 
Engineers 732 
Infantry 31,476 
Army Service Corps 808 
Bearer Companies , 312 
Field Hospitals 342 
Signaling Corps 72 
Corps of Guides ‘ 25 


“It will be understood that this establishment is only the perma- 
nent nucleus of a much larger force, which it is hoped to make effec- 
tive. We observe that the figures do not quite agree with the totals 
to which publicity has been given. 

“Lord Dundonald hoped that, when the Dominion Parliament met, 
it would be found that 100,000 men of the militia now on paper would 
be made a reality, that the artillery would be rendered perfect, and that 
adequate reserves of guns and ammunition would be provided. The 
bill is now before the Dominion House of Commons. As we have 
already explained, much importance is attached to the great central 
camp of instruction, 20,000 or 30,000 acres in extent, at which selected 
officers and men may be trained under service conditions. 

The sixth article is the further Report of the War Office Recon- 
struction Committee, from which we quote a few extracts: 

“His Majesty’s government, having approved of the establishment 
of an Army Council, and having appointed the members, we consider 
that it is desirable to explain in general terms their duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

“2, One of the principal objects we have kept in view is to pre- 
vent the crystallization in the War Office of narrow habits of thought, 
or of obsolete methods. This object can best be achieved by a con- 
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stant infusion of new blood into the main arteries of the administra- 
tive branches of the office. We urge, therefore, that four years 
should be the maximum period during which an officer can hold the 
position of a military member of the Army Council. He should then: 
return to active employment on the Staff, or in command, for at least 
one year before he is re-employed in the office. The military mem- 
bers of the Army Council should realize that the changes which they 
propose, and the rules which they devise, will affect themselves as well 
as others, and that they will profit or suffer according as their admin- 
istration is prudent or unwise. 

“3. We urge strongly that this rule of sending back officers to 
active employment for one year after four years should be enforced 
throughout the Military Staff of the War Office. This is the only 
method by which constant touch can be maintained between the ad- 
ministrator and the administered, and effective sympathy established 
between the War Office and the army. The period of four years, 
which has been laid down for certain commands, should, as far as 
possible, be made universal. 

x * * * * * * 


“No proposals for the reconstruction of the War Office can lead 
to permanent improvement in administration unless they include a 
large and real measure of decentralization. 

“2. The business which requires to be transacted with smooth- 
ness and despatch has increased enormously in volume and complica- 
tion. In 1871 army estimates amounted to £12,975,000; in the pres- 
ent financial year, the total sum administered is £34,500,000. During 
this period the number and the complexity of the requirements of the 
military forces and the strength of the latter have also grown im- 
mensely. 

“3. It is not too much to say that there has been no serious at- 
tempt to grapple with the vast increase of business by the introduction 
of improved methods. As pointed out in Part I., Section I., Chapter © 
6 of our report, ‘there has been nothing of the nature of organic 
change in the system of War Office administration’ since the partial 
reconstruction effected as a result of the painful experiences of the 
Crimean War. The personnel of this Deparement of State has been 
largely expanded ; the system remains, and the result has been conges- 
tion on the one hand, and overwork entailing neglect of, or mistakes 
in, dealing with questions of policy on the other hand. 

“4. In accordance with the proposals of the Dawkins Committee, 
increased powers have been conferred upon army corps commanders ; 
but we are informed that, in consequence of the restrictions imposed, 
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the decentralization thus effected has been more apparent than real. 
At least it seems clear that the War Office has been little if at all re- 
lieved, and its personnel has not only not been reduced, but still tends 
to increase. 

“5. The natural results of an inordinately centralized system have 
been the destruction of initiative throughout the army. Officers have 
been brought up in peace time to refer everything to superior author- 
ity, and to shun the responsibility of taking action. Remarkable in- 
stances of the prevailing reluctance to assume responsibility in regard 
to trivial matters have come to our notice. The army is tied and 
bound in the toils of excessively complex and minute regulations 
drawn up without any regard to the essential requirements of modern 
war, and needing expert interpretation. 

“6. It seems to have been expected that officers would be able 
to emancipate themselves from the effects of their peace training as 
soon as they took the field. Such expectations could not be realized, 
and while in many cases the difficulty of suddenly assuming an un- 
accustomed independence of thought and action has naturally mani- 
fested itself, there have been other cases in which the abrupt break- 
down of regulations held sacred in peace time has led, in war, to the 
adoption of improvised methods less orderly than is desirable. 

“7, Weare absolutely convinced that if the army is to be trained 
to exercise the initiative and the independence of judgment which are 
essential in the field, its peace administration must be effectively de- 
centralized. The object should be to encourage the assumption of 
responsibility as far as possible.” 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


1. Simplification of Infantry Drill Regulations—Rev. du Cercle 
Mil., Feb. 27. 

2. The Education of Army Officers——Unit. Serv. Mag., April. 

3. The Gymnastic Training of Recruits—Same. 

4. The British Naval Maneuvers in the Atlantic, August, 1903.— 
Mar. Rund., Jan. 

The first of these is an article based on the efforts of Colonel 
Fumet, director of studies at the War College, to simplify the move- 
ments in the infantry drill regulations. It is particularly important 
at the present time, when there is such a strong movement on foot to 
reduce the term of service in the Army to two years. 

The second relates to a subject greatly interesting Great Britain 
since the recent war: 

“How does the case stand to-day? On the one hand, we see the 
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Navy with their usual practical sagacity, taking carefully selected 
boys of twelve to thirteen years of age, subjecting them to a medical 
examination first, closely followed by a simple common-sense test of 
their educational grounding, and then sending them off to their school 
at Osborne to be there trained up step by step, under strict discipline, 
as professional naval officers. During the most impressionable years 
of their lives, those boys are continuously breathing a naval atmo- 
sphere, becoming imbued with naval instincts and traditions, having 
their characters built up morally and intellectually, and their physique 
developed ; so that they are ready-made officers, in the fullest sense of 
the word, by the time they join their first ships. 

“The excellent result of that training is proved by the universally 
acknowledged fact that British Naval officers are incomparable. It 
has been repeatedly proved by the past history of the nation, and 
it will be proved again and again whenever we are engaged in war. 

“On the other hand, we see totally different methods pursued by 
the vacillating, unready War Office, that recognized plaything of 
party politicians, which alters its rules and regulations almost as 
often as it changes the uniform of its officers, and to as little. purpose. 

“Tt should be borne in mind that our much-vaunted system of 
officering the Army by means of open competition, was not introduced 
—even ostensibly—for the sole purpose of improving the military 
efficiency of our officers ; but for political reasons, that the Government 
of the day might gain a fictitious popularity by opening the com- 
missioned ranks to all classes, and so democratizing the Army. The 
Admiralty stood firm and declined to approve of such an uncalled-for 
change, which they wisely foresaw would act prejudicially on the 
‘whole force under their control, and the naval lieutenant is now—as 
indeed he always was—worth his weight in gold. 

“Lord Wolseley was the right-hand man of the Secretary of State 
at that time, and must have approved of the change; but his Lord- 
ship’s subsequent condemnation of that, and other changes of the 
same date, which we find referred to in this issue of this Magazine 
for August, 1900, shows clearly that broad-minded soldier saw the 
evils resulting from such unwise legislation. 

“Tt would be very difficult, if not impossible, for any one to prove 
what advantages the country has gained during the past forty-two 
years from the competitive system, which operates, not by the selec- 
tion of the best material, but by the rejection of the superflous aspir- 
ants in excess of actual requirements. But we do know for certain 
that it has not given us a body of officers who are one whit more de- 
voted to their profession, more frugal or more industrious than their 
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‘predecessors; we also know that a more extravagant style of living 
has been introduced by the new-comers, which is not working for the 
good of the Army, and we further know, what is much worse, that 
the physical standard of our officers has been lowered, as can be seen 
from the official returns of invalids during the war in South Africa, 
and that we have many now in the commissioned ranks who are 
neither liked nor respected by their men, and who ought not to be 
holding such positions. 

“It is not necessary for the good of the Army that the officers 
‘should be men of means, but it is absolutely essential that they should 
‘be born gentlemen.” 

The third article has some application to other services besides the 
British: 

“When a man enlists in His Majesty’s Service, whether he be- 
comes a cavalryman or an infantryman, he goes back, as it were, to 
the beginning of things, and whatever he may have known, or fancied 
he knew before his enlistment, becomes of no avail, and he has to be 
taught his new profession from its very beginning. If he has joined 
the infantry, he is at once put to drill on the ‘square,’ morning and 
afternoon, besides going to the regimental school, doing fatigues, and 
generally learning the business of soldiering. The cavalry recruit 
does all the above, and in addition goes to riding school, learns to 
groom and take care of a horse and saddle, besides being taught 
‘something, if only a very little, about the nature and simple ailments 
of the animal he attempts to ride. All this makes the recruit’s day a 
pretty busy one, and there is not very much spare time in which to 
amuse himself after he has done his work and cleaned his kit for the 
morrow. But into the midst of all this teaching comes another and 
most important course of instruction. It is the recruit’s course of 
gymnastics. This course lasts for three months—one might almost 
say, is scattered over three months—in lessons of one hour per diem 
when the recruit can be spared from his other multif-ious duties. 
The lessons, in most stations, are held about eleven o’ciock in the 
morning, a time when the recruit is probably beginning to feel some- 
what tired, having been kept pretty well on the run since dawn. The 
instruction is generally in the hands of qualified gymnastic instructors 
who have been through the long course of gymnastics, and who are 
consequently well-developed men and generally in hard condition. 

“In the gymnasium the recruit is drilled more strictly than any- 
where else, riding-school not excepted, and is made to ‘jump’ to the 
word of command in a manner that is never dreamed of on the ‘square.’ 
He begins his gymnastic instruction by being taught how to stand 
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properly, march properly, and ‘double’ properly. Even in these simple 
exercises many, hitherto almost unused, muscles are brought into play, 
as the recruit finds out to his cost the next morning when he gets out 
of bed. He is stiff and sore in the thigh, calf, and instep, and con- 
tinues to be so for some days till the muscles become harder and more 
accustomed to the exercises. 


* ok ok *K * BS * 


“In the gymnasium the greatest care is taken not to over-tire any 
one, the principle being that work done when a man is tired does not 
do him good, but does do him harm. It only disheartens him—he 
cannot do it properly, and in endeavoring to so do it he may strain 
himself severely. 

“Would it not be much better if all recruits were handed over to 
the gymnasium entirely for the first three months of their service, 
and were made to go through a really good course of gymnastics, 
beginning as has been described above, so as to strengthen and fill 
them out as well as to set them up and make men of them? 

“Then, having been more fully set up and developed than is pos- 
sible at present, they would be quite fit to take their place at riding- 
school and foot-drill, as they would have been taught a certain amount 
of drill in the gymnasium, and would be much more fitted to bear 


arms and be taught to ride than they are now. There is nothing like 
a gymnasium for improving men’s nerve and confidence in themselves, 
as they are brought on gently and allowed to ‘feel their feet,’ as it 
were, gradually, without in the smallest degree being allowed to shirk 
the work. 


*K ok * * * * * 


“Of course this would mean more gymnasia and more instructors 
all over England, and not only all over England but wherever British 
troops are stationed, but surely it would be worth doing. The extra 
expense entailed would not be very great, and the benefit to the men 
would be enormous. 

“Besides, it would not delay the recruit in his training, as he 
would be more fitted to receive instruction, and so get on quicker 
afterwards, from having had a thoroughly good grounding to start 
with. 

“By ‘handing the recruit over to the gymnasium,’ it is meant that 
he should do perhaps three or four hours of gymnastics and drill in 
the gymnasium per diem, and then he would be at liberty to attend 
schools and lectures when he came away. But he should be set to do 
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no other drill or fatigues of any sort, or even guards, during his first 
three months of service. 
“This could the more easily be done if recruits were all enlisted at 
a specified time in the year, as perhaps may soon be brought about.” 
The fourth article is an excellent account of last year’s British 
naval maneuvers, discussed and explained in the most interesting way. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS, 


1. The Eastern War.—Rev. du Cercle Mil., Feb. 20-April 2; 
Army and Navy Gaz., Feb. 27-April 2; Military Mail, Feb. 26-April 
1; Natl. Serv. Jour., April; Mar. Rund., Beth, 1-5; Jour Arty., March- 
April. 

2. Are Declarations of War Necessary To-day?—Mar. Rund., 
March. 

The Control of the Pacific Route—Unit. Serv. Mag., April. 
The Evolution of Modern Strategy.—Same. é 
The Capture of Havannah—Same. 
Success in Battles—IJnt. Rev. Suppl., 61. 

. Importance of the Enveloping Movement in Battle-—Same. 

8. The Attack and Defence of Fortifications and the Engineers 
(Pioneers).—Kriegs. Zeitt., 3. 

g. Separate Use of Single Rapid-Fire Guns in Battle—Same. 

10. The Portuguese Troops in the Franco-Spanish War (1793- 
1795).—Rev. du Cercle Mil., March 26, April 2. 

11. The New Gun and Artillery Tactics—Army and Navy Gaz., 
March 26, 


The first of these is a series of articles on the present war in the 
Far East, by far the most connected and satisfactory of which are 
those in the Bethefte of the Marine Rundschau. The latter has also 
begun in the magazine itself a complete history of the war. The 
accounts in the other journals are, however, very good and evidently 
written by military authorities. 

We have made free use of these articles in our attempt to analyze 
the strategy and tactics of the war, and have space here for only one 
or two extracts to illustrate the scope and character of the articles, 
first, in the Military Mail, secondly, in the Army and Navy Gazette: 

“We are gradually learning more of the plans of the rival forces 
for the land campaign. As I surmised would be the case, Japan is 
rapidly preparing for vigorous offensive action in Northern Korea. 
She has landed an Army Corps at Chemulpo, and has rapidly hurried 
her troops forward to Seoul, which is now her base. Losing no time, 
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she is pushing forward scouting parties towards the Yalu, and as the 
Russian outposts are known to be considerably to the south of that 
river, collision, on a small scale, between the two armies may be ex- 
pected at any moment. Both powers seem to realize to the full the 
extreme strategic importance of Northern Korea, and some heavy 
fighting is likely to take place for the possession of it. It is unlikely 
in the extreme, however, that anything in the nature of a general 
action can take place before the end of March at the very earliest. It, 
is clearly to the advantage of Japan, however, to force on a decisive 
fight at the earliest possible moment, for every day, according to most 
reliable information, Russia is adding to her forces on the banks of 
the Yalu. ; 

“Russia, on the other hand, is well content to play a waiting game. 
The decision of Admiral Alexieff to make his base at Harbin, instead 
of at Port Arthur, is in every way a wise one, and gives to Russia 
an advantage that she would not otherwise have possessed. It is, 
however, a great confession of weakness and an admission that Russia 
has lost the command of the sea. It is asserted from St. Petersburg 
that Russia will disregard the Japanese advance through Northern 
Korea and will pursue steadfastly her policy of massing a vast army— 
probably the greatest that the world has ever seen assembled under 
arms—at Harbin, and then, when she is ready to strike, she will move 
forward into Korea and sweep the Japs back by sheer weight of num- 
bers. This means that it will be towards the end of the summer be- 
_ fore the real Russian advance begins, and by that time much water 

will have flowed down the Yalu. 

“It reads like an effective scheme on paper, but how far a restless 
and enterprising foe, such as Japan is proving herself to be, will per- 
mit of its being carried into execution remains to be seen. I am 
strongly of the opinion that by her harassing tactics Japan will compel 
the Russian army to take the field against her whether she is really 
prepared or not. The appointment, too, of General Kuropatkin to 
take chief command of the Russian military forces seems to point to 
the fact that the Russians will not for long be content to act as a 
‘passive resister’ to her enemy’s efforts to force her to fight. The 
whole career of General Kuropatkin proves that the key-note of his 
character is impetuosity, which has at times bordered upon reckless- 
ness. Let Japan gain one or two successes, and the Russian army at 
the Yalu be driven back on to its main body, and it will be difficult 
in the extreme to compel the Russian Commander-in-Chief to remain 
inactive and without attempting to strike a blow in return. 

“What Japan’s real plan of campaign is, is very difficult to fore- 
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tell at the moment. That it includes at the present the invasion of 
Manchuria is by no meatis certain. It is probable that efforts will be 
made to land a force somewhere in the neighborhood of Port Arthur, 
in order to complete the investment of that port from the landward 
side, but it is not clear what Japan would have to gain by a general 
advance against Harbin: What is much more likely to happen’ is that 
Japan will send her main’ body forward to seize and hold Northern 
Korea, and to drive the Russian forces back across the Yalu, while 
she lays’ siege to Port Arthur. Her object will be to keep the Russian 
army ever on the ‘qui vive’ by threatening a‘ descent on its main 
portion from’ a dozen different points.”—Mil. Mail, Feb. 26. 

“The military operations of the Far Eastern campaign do not 
develop’ with the rapidity that was anticipated by some untrained 
observers, who do not realize the extraordinary difficulty of disem- 
barking and moving a vast army in stich a country. The Japanese 
fleet struck a sudden and unexpected blow, which appears to have 
surprised the Japanese themselves, and which it would seem has com- 
pletely paralyzed the main body of the Russian naval forces. We 
shall not enter here into the causes of that extraordinary naval col- 
lapse, nor discuss the many failures in the Russian preparations which 
call for explanation. The sea supremacy the Japanese have won has 
completely altered the strategical conditions of the campaign. They 
are now free to move their troops wherever climatic and local condi- 
tions may render it desirable or possible to disembark them. There 
is thus a threat which must materially influence the distribution of 
the Russian forces. Moreover, the naval supremacy of the Japanese 
has made it impossible for the Russians to advance in force from the 
Yalu. It was anticipated that Ping Yang would be the battle ground 
in the northern part of the Korean peninsula, but the Japanese, having 
landed at Chemulpo and occupied Seoul, advanced to that place and 
occupied it, moving their naval base forward to Chinampo. A Russian 
advance against Ping Yang would have been threatened by a flank 
attack from the sea, and, if the Japanese should land further north, 
as they assuredly will, the situation of a Russian force in the vicinity 
of Ping Yang would be perilous. It seems probable, in the same way, 
that: no’ serious fighting will take place between the Yalu and Liao 
Yarig, which is' the point’ whence the road crossing’ the Mo-tien-ling 
Pass' strikes south-eastward to Antung. The southern coast of Man- 
churia is very shoal, but it is still feasible’ for the Japanese to land in 
the vicitiity of Ta+tung-kau or Takushan, and thus to threaten the 
Russian‘ conimunications upon that road. Agairi, when the ice melts 
further north they can land at Niuchwang on the’ other’ side of the pe- 
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ninsula, and advance along the railway towards Liao-yang. These 
considerations seem to suggest that no great resistance will be en- 
countered by the Japanese south of that place, or perhaps of Mukden.” 
—Army and Navy Gazette, March 12. 

The second one takes up an important question in International 
Law arising out of the present war. The article is a well considered 
one, tracing the history of the subject from the early days of civilized 
war in Europe. 

The third is an article of great importance to all the great nations, 
but especially to ourselves : 

“Those who have studied the course of the trade-distribution of the 
world, are fully cognizant of the effect of the opening of the Suez 
Canal. In 1870, 486 vessels passed through, of a tonnage of 436,609. 
In 1890, 3,425 vessels of a tonnage of 6,783,187, seventy-séven per 
cent. of which was British. In 1898, 3,503 vessels of a total tonnage 
of 9,238,603, sixty-eight per cent. of which was British—and it is 
instructive to note here that while the percentage tonnage had shrunk 
by nine, the total British tonnage between 1890 and 1898 had increased 
by considerably over a million tons! 

“The protection of every British ship of this enormous number, 
huge tonnage, and incalculable value falls practically on the British 
Navy. 


2 * 2K * * * * 


“Now that the Great Powers have turned their attention to the 
sea as they have never done before; now that Germany, France, the 
United States, Japan and Russia, have all embarked on Navy build- 
ing ;—the Navy of Great Britain, while easily the strongest of all, 
must gradually lose its present proportional strength. 

“Such being the case, it behooves all who take an interest in the 
future of our race—which future, like our past, must be on the sea— 
to make such provision as it is possible to do against the coming 
struggle for the Pacific. 


“THE PANAMA CANAL, 


“The Panama Canal will probably be open for traffic inside of ten 
years. The United States Government has fully made up. its mind 
that the Canal shall be—and who shall withstand it? certainly not a 
little Central American Republic. 

“Bearing in mind the effect that the Suez Canal had in diverting 
trade from the old route, it is easy to see that the Panama Canal must 
have momentous consequences for Australia and New Zealand. 
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“The distance of London from Sydney by way of Suez is 12,682 
miles, by way of Panama and Tahiti it will be 12,370, and shorter still 
by way of Panama and Fiji. Avoiding the coast of France, with her 
commerce destroyers, our fleets of commerce will at once seek the 
open sea—where they are safest—until they come at length to the 
West Indies. Here the possessions of foreign Powers are trifling, 
Martinique and Guadaloupe; and it is to be noticed in this place, that 
at the end of each war France has always bargained for the restoration 
of these islands, if they happened to be in our hands—she has always 
recognized their strategical value. 

“It is remarkable that the abandonment of Port Royal as a British 
naval base should be determined on at this precise juncture! 

“Coming through the Panama Canal, the Cocos Islands, belonging 
to us, are passed, and then the Galapagos, belonging to Ecuador— 
and it is significant that France has been endeavoring to purchase one 
of them from the present owners for a naval base. 


“AMERICA. 

“The Americans have embarked on a colonial policy, and are 
looking about for naval bases—and small blame to them. The Island 
of Luvarrov, which lies in the very track of the coming Panama 
Canal trade, is the object of their immediate longing. This island 
belongs to us. It possesses an excellent harbor, and as such, as 
pointed out before in this article, has a value quite out of proportion 
to the fertility or extent of territory or commercial advantages. Amer- 
ica already has Pago Pago on Tutuila, one of the Samoan group. 


“GERMANY. 

“But while America for a long time to come cannot be regarded 
as a rival of ours for sea-power (and in any case the fact of the 
strong sympathy existing between the two nations would make her 
the least dangerous of our competitors in that direction), and while 
France, owing to her enormous national debt and diminishing popu- 
lation, is badly situated for the coming contest, Germany, on the other 
hand, is undoubtedly our coming rival; she has two of the require- 
ments of a great Colonial Power—she has production, she has ship- 
ping—and she is in the course of obtaining the last link—colonies. 
It would be the utmost folly on our part to assist her by letting her 
establish a naval base in the direct line of the Panama route. It is 
an open secret that she wishes to exchange comparatively useless 
rights in the Solomons for a position in the Tonga (or Friendly) 
Islands. One has only to glance at the map to see how immensely 
she would benefit by the proceedings she contemplates. True she 
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has a position in Samoa, but Samoa has no good harbor capable of 
conversion into a naval base; the Harbor of Vavau, in Tonga, is well 
situated for this purpose, being right in the line of traffic; indeed a 
line drawn from Sydney to Colon passes through Tonga. And Ger- | 
many makes no secret of her longing for sea-power. Time and 
again the Emperor has stated that the future of Germany must be 
on the sea. The German Navy League, established in a great many 
cities of the Empire, has tens of thousands of members. The German 
Navy is supposed to be excellent in morale; in a few years the scheme 
of expansion will be complete. Her carrying trade, which is increas- 
ing enormously in volume, must be protected, and small blame to her 
if she seeks to take advantage of our supineness. 

“Tonga is a British Protectorate—it can only change that charac- 
ter for a British possession. 


* * * * * * * 


“Her Colonial possessions in the Pacific are by no means insig- 
nificant. Yap, Pelew, and the Carolines, German New Guinea, New, 
Britain, and New Ireland, and the Marshall Islands, Buka and Bou- 
gainville in the Solomons, Samoa, represent a great advance in one 
generation. What she has not got, what she needs, wants and requires 
badly, and what she must not be allowed to obtain, is a naval base on 


the line of the Panama traffic.” 

The fourth article is a continued one by Colonel Maude, and the 
present instalment is particularly interesting, contrasting as it does the 
military qualities of Napoleon and of the Archduke Charles. 

The fifth is a short but interesting account of the capture of Ha- 
vannah in 1762. 

The sixth is an essay in which the author attempts to determine 
the causes of victory or defeat. 

The seventh discusses the subject of the enveloping attack, so gen- 
erally advocated since the Franco-German War, and throws grave 
doubts on the possibility of its application or the probability of its 
success under modern war conditions. 

The ninth calls attention to the use of the field artillery by the 
French in recent maneuvers, and the changes in tactics suggested by 
the Boer War in conjunction with the present artillery armament. 

The eleventh article, like the ninth, refers to changes in tactics due 
to the characteristics of the new field gun: 

“The adoption of a new type of quick-firing field gun will necessi- 
tate a revision of our system of artillery tactics, and it may be of or- 
ganization also. The French, who are bold artillerists, have made a 
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very close study of the co-operation of artillery with other arms. 
They are masters of the art of shooting from behind cover, and have 
devised a new system of tactics as a consequence of the introduction 
of the new gun. The Germans, after much controversy, are entering 
upon the same course. The United States Army, having adopted a 
15pr. field gun with sliding carriage and shield, a committee of officers 
has been appointed to make a complete revision of the drill regula- 
tions. Our own artillery arm, with its recent experience of South 
Africa, must not lag behind, but must be ready to adapt its methods 
to the work of the new field artillery material. Many are the questions 
that will arise for discussion. There was much trouble in South 
Africa in the matter of the supply of ammunition in the field, for 
seventeen different kinds of artillery ammunition had to be served out, 
and, though we may look for more uniformity in the future, the ques- 
tion of supply will be made more difficult by the greater rate of fire, 
and we may surmise also by the adoption of a heavy field gun. The 
great advances made in gunnery during the last twenty years may be 
traced in large measure to the interest taken in Colonel Walford’s 
translation of the ‘Letters on Artillery’ of Prince Kraft zu Hohen- 
lohe-Ingelfingen, and it is unquestionable that the artillery branch of 
the British Army is now in a far more efficient state than at any 
previous period. 

“It is, therefore, important that advantage should be taken of the 
present time to discuss the question of artillery tactics.” 


ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATIONS. 


Shrapnei Fire from the Field Howitzer—Kriegs. Zeit., 3. 
The Modern System of Fortification —Jnt. Rev. Suppl. 61. 
The Attack and Defence of Fortifications ——Kriegs. Zeit., 3. 
The Means of Aiming Field Guns.—Same. 
. The Artillery Material of Switzerland—Rev. du Cercle Mil., 
Feb. 20. 

6. On Heavy Artillery —Unit. Serv. Mag., April. 

7. The Grubb Sight—Jour. Arty., March-April. 

8. The Gunner’s Corrector and Improved Deflection Scale.— 


A Proposed System of Fire Direction —Same. 

Fire Direction System of Battery Sullivan —Same. 
The Accuracy and Probability of Gun Fire—Same. 
A Modified Time-Range Relation Board.—Same. 
Artillery Practice—Same. 

Submarine Boat for Coast Defence.—Same. 
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15. Hearings on the Fortifications Bill—Same. 

16. Fortifications Bill, U. S.—Same. 

17. The New Field Gun Carriage, England.—Same. 

18. Vanaduim Steel.—Same. 

19. Harmet Process for Steel—Same. 

20. The New Boat Telephone Set.—Same. 

21. A Proposed Automatic Sight for Disappearing Guns. —same. 

22. Present State of Field Artillery Armament.—Same. 

23. Relative Efficiency of Our Navy Guns.—Army and Navy 
Jour., March 5. 

Many of these articles are technical in character, but are none the 
less important to the coast artillery, to which branch they mostly per- 
tain. 

The sixth article relates to heavy artillery for the field army: 

“Much has been written and much has been said in recent times 
on this subject, and it is with some diffidence that I venture to express 
my views, especially as on several points I know that they are not 
those generally held. 

“Practically all the arguments used nowadays for and against 
heavy artillery must be, and are, supporied by instances from the Boer 
campaign, and although this campaign was in some respects an ap- 
proach to what we may expect a Continental war to be, still we must 
be careful not to regard all its lessons as absolutely final. 

“To the Boers we owe some gratitude for having shown us, from 
the earliest days of that campaign, the important rdle that this branch 
of the regiment must play in future warfare; and now that the bulk 
of the Continental armies have taken the subject into serious consider- 
ation, we must not allow ourselves to lose ground and take a second 
place in this branch. 

“As far as is at present understood, Continental powers are con- 
sidering heavy artillery more as giving great power against earth- 
works than as ‘mankillers’-—except.in Switzerland, where recent ex- 
periments have altered their views on this point. 

“Roughly, the Russians are still undecided as to the armament of 
any branch except that of their field artillery. The French have a 
gun approaching five-inch calibre for heavy artillery work. The Swiss 
have four-gun batteries of 4.8-inch guns and eight-gun batteries of 
4.8-inch mortars. The Germans have their four-inch and six-inch 
guns, a six-inch howitzer and eight-inch mortar, though the last is 
likely to be superseded in the field service. 

“Of the four nations mentioned above, the first three have their 
organization completed ; but the Germans have now under considera- 
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tion the question of the organization of their heavy gun batteries. 
The present resolve of foreign armies is to fight their guns in mass 
rather than dispersed. 

“Heavy artillery, as understood by some, means anything up to 
seven tons behind the motive power—shell of any weight up to 200 
pounds, and range perhaps 10,000 yards. But what is implied in this 
paper are guns of five-inch calibre firing a shell not over sixty 
pounds up to 11,000 yards, and giving not more than four tons be- 
hind the team or traction engine; and a smaller number of howitzers 
weighing not more than four tons behind the team and ranging to 
9,000 yards. The present 4.7-inch gun was found in South Africa 
too long, and, like the five-inch gun, too heavy behind the team. 
There is no doubt that much heavier armament can be manipulated in 
the field should necessity arise, but our organization would hardly 
admit of this necessity being ‘often.’ 

* * * * * * * 

“As to the future rdle that heavy artillery batteries must play in 
warfare, the question of supply of ammunition will possibly prove a 
difficult one; but granted that sufficient ammunition exists at the base, 
the advance depots, and in the ammunition columns, as one modern 
writer has said, ‘undeniably the battery which has solved the question 
of ammunition supply will conquer in the war of the future.’ 

“About 290 rounds was, I think, the greatest amount of ammu- 
nition expended by any heavy battery in one day during the late war; 
and, under the present organization, with selected officers in charge of 
the ammunition columns, the supply necessary to provide for an ex- 
pensive day here and there ought to be kept up without great diffi- 
culty. 

“When we mass our guns, the control of the supply of ammunition 
will be a simple matter, but it is when we come to disperse our guns 
that difficulties must and will arise; and, if we are to take the new 
German method of infantry attack—namely, in lines of groups of men, 
each group five to ten yards apart—as a general example, massed guns 
will be a necessity, at any rate in the early stages of the war. 

* * aK * * * * 

“The ‘necessity for heavy guns with the attack in these days of 
smokeless powder has been witnessed by most of us and fully dis- 
cussed by Colonel Callwell in his “Tactics of To-day.’ It would go 
hard with any infantry attack that tried to get home without artillery 
support.” 

The articles from the seventh to the twenty-first inclusive are al- 
most purely technical, but they illustrate the restless spirit of improve- 
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ment and initiative among our coast artillery officers, where mechani- 
cal devices become such important time saving machines, and are all 
valuable contributions to the literature of coast artillery work. 

The recent bombardments in the Far East, at ranges over 12,000 
yards, by indirect fire from aboard ship, which appears to have been 
effective, is an indication that our rate, accuracy and range of fire 
from coast forts must be increased, and incidentally illustrates the 
great value of a horizontal system of range-finding which will prevent 
warships from getting into positions whence they can bombard by 
indirect fire. 

The tenth article describes the system of fire direction used at one 
of the batteries during the Portland (Maine) joint navy and coast 
artillery maneuvers last year. 

The eleventh was referred to in our previous number; it is by 
Professor Alger of the Naval Academy, who is one of the best author- 
ities on the subject. 

The thirteenth we desire to call especial attention to, since the 
coast artillery is naturally proud of its fine records in target practice. 
Much has been published recently regarding target records, but it 
should be noted that the range is rarely given. In the records here 
cited the range is also recorded. 

The Sixty-first Company, Coast Artillery, at Fort Baker, Cal., 
made four hits out of four shots on a battleship moving at seven 
miles an hour, at a range of 4,000 yards (two and one-third miles), 
the firing being accomplished in six minutes, thirty-two seconds, or, at 
the rate of one hit every one and two-third minutes, and this with 
guns on disappearing carriages, which afford almost perfect protec- 
tion to the gunners, or cannoneers. 

This same company, with guns on non-disappearing carriages, 
made two and one-half hits out of four shots fired in five minutes, 
forty seconds, at a similar target, moving at the same rate, at a 
range Of 4,200 yards (two and one-half miles), or, one hit every two 
and one-quarter minutes. 

The Thirty-fifth Company, Coast Artillery, at Fort Monroe, Va., 
with guns on disappearing carriages, made three hits out of four 
shots fired in four minutes, twenty seconds, at a similar target moving 
about five miles an hour, at a range of 5,000 yards (three miles), or, 
one hit every one and four-ninths minutes. 

Such a rate and accuracy of fire at the ranges given (at which 
the heaviest armor of battleships would probably be perforated by the 
twelve-inch guns used) are remarkable for the heaviest coast: gun in 
service, and we doubt if any other nation has a similar record to show. 
Our coast artillery practice is in its infancy, too, and there are still 
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many artillery lieutenants who have not had a great amount of ex- 
perience in it; besides, our methods are being continually perfected, 
due to the initiative of our coast artillery captains and older lieuten- 
ants, and to the encouragement they receive. 

The twenty-second article above cited is an excellent résumé of 
the present field artillery armament of the principal nations. 


WAR SHIPS. 

1. Armored Cruisers—Mar. Rund., Jan. 

2. The French Naval Budget for 1904.—Same, March. 

3. The Belleisle Torpedo Experiments—Jour. Arty., March- 
April. 

4. The Color of Warships.—Unit Serv. Mag., April. 

5. Changes in the World’s Navies—Mar. Rund., Jan., Feb., 
March; Int. Rev., March-April. 

The first of these is a careful and thorough investigation of the 
purpose and raison d’ étre of the cruiser in general, and a deduction 
of the qualities required in such a warship. The author.then com- 
pares a number of modern cruisers, and concludes that in the Mil- 
waukee too much has been sacrificed to mere speed. The article is 
well illustrated, and is worthy of careful study and consideration. 


The fourth article has some interesting points: 

“It was Lord Nelson who broke away from the orthodox color of 
the British Navy and introduced a new system of painting, which 
lasted with only a trifling change as long as ‘wooden walls’ held the 
sea. It consisted, Captain Mahan tells us, of black hulls with yellow 
streaks at the lines of ports and the port-lids black. Sir Edward Cod- 
rington, who joined Nelson after his return from the West Indies in 
pursuit of Villeneuve, says in a letter, ‘Lord Nelson’s squadron (of 
which we have eight with us) seems to be in very high order indeed ; 
and although their ships do not look so handsome as objects, they look 
so very warlike, and show such high condition, that when once I can 
think Orion fit to maneuver with them, I shall probably paint her in 
the same manner.’ The Nelson style, it would thus appear, was 
eagerly adopted by vessels coming under his command, and the ‘Fore- 
castle Recollections’ of a seaman of the time inform us that one of 
the first causes of a certain tyrannical officer’s unpopularity with his 
crew was an order to paint out the famous ‘chequers.’ Not even in the 
British fleet at Trafalger, however, was there uniformity of color. 

* * * * * * * 

“British ships of war for fifty years, though white lines were in 
time substituted for yellow, and on hot foreign stations yellow re- 
mained the standard color till, in the days of ironclads, it gave place 
to white. 
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“The American Civil War, however, was destined to afford the 
first real trials of the ironclad in naval war. It was a one-sided busi- 
ness, for apart from armored river gunboats on the one hand. and 
commerce destroyers like the Alabama on the other, the South had no 
navy. On both sides the protective value of color was recognized. 
When Farragut forced his way up the Mississippi, running the gaunt- 
let of the Confederate forts, not merely did he improvise armor by 
winding chain cables round the vital parts of his ships, but he had 
them daubed externally with the river mud so as to make them hard 
to differentiate from the banks, and so to confuse the aim of the 
rebel gunners. * » . . ‘ . 


“In the British Navy of recent years a striking and picturesque 
color scheme—black hulls, white upper works, yellow funnels, and 
orange, or tawny, masts and fighting tops—reigned until the Ad- 
miralty order of 1902, which substituted a uniform grey tint. 

* * * * * * * 

“There is one peculiarity of naval ‘khaki.’ Tested as it is by every 
variety of atmosphere and light, it can scarcely be said to possess 
finality. ‘ is . + % . 

“In a fleet action in the open sea in daylight, probably the best 
that can be claimed for ‘invisible’ paint is the momentary hesitation 
imposed on gunners in taking aim. Nor should it be forgotten that 
invisibility may constitute a peril in certain evolutions, either in war 
or peace. * ‘ * * eM * 

“Down to our own day, no great naval war has furnished data 
as to the value of particular colors as between two hostile squadrons.” 


TRANSPORTATION. 

1. Russian Transportation of Troops to Eastern Asia.—Kriegs. 

Zeit., 3. 
MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 

1. The Control of the Pacific Route—Unit. Serv. Mag., April. 

2. Manchuria.—Jour. Arty., March-April. 

3. Port Arthur—Same. 

4. The Sea as a Theatre of Operations and as a Battle-field.— 
Mar. Rund., March. 

5. The Central Asia Question —Same. 
SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 

1. A Noiseless Rifle—Krieg. Zeit., 3. 

2. An Arrangement for Target-practice Without Ammunition.— 
Same. 

3. The Hyposcope.—Same. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Throughout the naval service, 
which seems to be awakening to 
a sense of the necessity for ac- 
tion, we hear the expression of 
opinions against one-man power. 
There are certain cases where 
only one mind can direct, where 
consultation would be prohibited 
by lack of time or opportunity, 
or the requirements of discipline ; 
but as we are not believers in 
human infallibility under any 
form or circumstance, we cannot 
conceive of the possibility of the 
administration of impartial jus- 
tice to all men by a commanding 
officer without guide to his judg- 
ment. 

xk * 

How universally attractive 
military glory is to the human 
mind is well illustrated by the 
following scrap from Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson,” which is one 
of the numerous bits of talk be- 
tween the old lexicographer and 
his fidus Achates with which the 
book abounds: 

Johnson: “Every man thinks 
meanly of himself for not having 
been a soldier, or not having 
been at sea.” Boswell: “Lord 
Mansfield does not.” Johnson: 
“Sir, if Lord Mansfield were in 
a company of general officers 
and admirals who have been in 


service he would shrink, he’d 
wish to creep under the table.” 
Boswell: “No; he’d think he 
could try them all.” Johnson: 
“Yes; if he could catch them; but 
they’d try him much sooner. 
No, sir; were Socrates and 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden 
both present in any company, 
and Socrates to say; ‘Follow me 
and hear a lecture in philoso- 
phy’; and Charles, laying his 
hand on his sword, to say, ‘Fol- 
low me and dethrone the Czar’; 
a man would be ashamed to fol- 
low Socrates.” 


x ROR 


Many an old officer of the 
Navy will read with interest the 
following sketch of the late Cap- 
tain Maury, which is from the 
pen of his kinsman, General 
Dabney H. Maury. We find it 
in an old number of Southern 
Historical Society Papers, and 
republish it both because of the 
very general interest of the naval 
profession in its distinguished 
subect, and of its gracefulness 
as a tribute: 

“Matthew Fontaine Maury 
was born in Spottsylvania Coun- 
ty, January 14, 1806. In 1811 
his father moved with his family 
and slaves to a cotton plantation 
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near Franklin, Tennessee. In 
1824 Captain John Minor 
Maury, the oldest son, died while 
serving against the pirates as 
flag-captain of the West India 
Squadron (under old Commo- 
dote David Porter), and next 
year young Matthew was ap- 
pointed midshipman. His father 
opposed’ so strongly his entry 
into the Navy that, supplied’ with 
money by a friend, and by the 
overseer with a- horse, young 
Matthew rode away from his 
father’s homme without his fath- 
er’s blessing, through that great 
wilderness that lay between him 
and the career for which his 
spirit yearned. If ever an un- 
filial act was justified by the 
event, this was. He was warm- 


ly greeted on reaching Freder- 


icksburg by his uncle, General 
John Minor, who sped him on 
his way to Washington, and to 
his dying day remembered with 
gratitude and affection the kind- 
ly courtesies shown him’ here by 
that exemplar of our hospitality, 
the late Thomas B. Barton. His 
pay was then, as midshipman, 
twenty dollars per month. He 
allotted one-half of it to his wid- 
owed sister. His first voyage 
was in’ the Brandywine frigate 
when she took General Lafayette 
to France. And from the very 
outset’ of his professional career, 
diligence in its ptrsuit, arid 
eager study of all the marvels 
of creation it unfolded to’ his 
eyes; etigrossed him. In the 
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steerage of the midshipman he 
began the new treatise on navi- 
gation, which he completed a 
few years later here. In 1834 
he married Miss Anne Herndon, 
sister of Captain Herndon, and 
for several years their home was 
here, and he was occupied in 
forecasting measures of reform 
and improvement in his profes- 
sion. In 1842 he was-made Su- 
perintendent of the Depot of 
Charts, which, under him, was 
developed into the National Ob- 
servatory at Washington, the 
great world-centre of hydro- 
graphical science. There he is- 
sued his Wind and Current 
Charts and published his Physi- 
cal Geography of the Sea. In 


.the words of Humboldt, ‘he cre- © 


ated a ‘new science.’ 

“There he marked out the 
tracks of speed and safety for 
mariners of every clime over the 
ocean’s bosom, and showed the 
beds on the bottoms of the seas 
where the telegraph now safely 
lies. And at his call all the mar- 
itime nations sent their officers to 
learn of him in the great Confer- 
ence at Brussels. Honors now 
were richly poured upon him. 
Every emperor, king, and poten- 
tate of Europe sent him orders, 
medals and jeweled decorations. 
And Hutmboldt sent him his 
great Cosmos medal. Of a 
truth, he had been’ ‘diligent in 
his: business,’ and was declared 
‘worthy to statid before kings.’ 

“The war betweeti the States 
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now approached, and filled him 
with apprehension. It broke 
forth while he was in the very 
climax of his fame. No man 
then living held so proud a place. 
But on Virginia’s call he gave 
it freely up and devoted himself 
thenceforth to the service of his 
people. No act of self-abnega- 
tion was ever more marked than 
this. The Emperor of Russia, 
and, a few days later, the Em- 
peror of France, invited him, in 
generous and eloquent terms, to 
make his home with them, and 
away from the turmoil of civil 
war pursue those great works 
which were the property of the 
whole human race. In grateful 
words he declined these tempt- 
ing honors, because he could not 
abandon his own people in the 


day of their calamity. When the 
war closed, a price had been set 
upon his head, and he was a 


homeless exile. Again Russia 
and France invited him, and the 
new-born Mexican Empire won 
him to her service-for a time. 
He was in England when Max- 
imilian fell, and remained there 
to complete the School of Geog- 
raphies now so widely used. 
Then once again Napoleon 
sought him, offering the highest 
scientific office of France, which 
he declined, because his own peo- 
ple needed him. And in their 
service he calmly closed his great 
career. His last words were, ‘It 
is well’; and well it is with him, 
indeed: In all his’ writings, all 
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his works, he had illustrated the 
Christian’s life and confirmed 
the Christian’s faith. In these 
days of flippant infidelity, when 
would-be wise men question the 
revelations of the Scriptures 
through their developments of 
modern science, they are rebuked 
by this great master of nature’s 
laws, who ever held them to be 
the laws of God, and that the 
Bible is their great expounder.” 


x wk ® 


A general summary of the 
prospects for the strategic situa- 
tion of the vital point constituted 
by the environments of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the gulf coast 
seems to be most satisfactory. 
The advanced post at Guantana- 
mo, with the adequate station at 
Pensacola, and the fully pro- 
tected final line of repair and re- 
fitting at New Orleans, need only 
development to form bases of 
safety which will put an end to 
the menace which has always ex- 
isted in the alien control of the 
West Indies and West Indian 
waters. The temperament of the 
people of Cuba seems to be most 
friendly. The indications of an 
effective self-government are to 
be seen'on every hand. There is 
some haziness of mental process 
as to the means, but none as to 
the end; the Cubans want to 
have a good government, and 
they are working towards it. No 
people who have’ been’ able to 
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apply an object lesson as the Cu- 
bans have applied the sanitary 
lessons taught by the occupation 
of the United States will fall ser- 
iously short. The mistake has 
been made by some of the people 
of the United States of expect- 
ing expressions of gratitude all 
the time and a practical immun- 
ity from Cuban control. There 
is too much of the attitude 
toward the Cubans of “you owe 
all this to us.” They are not un- 
responsive, not ungrateful, but 
they get tired of being reminded 
of their obligations continually. 
It is a good sign that in their 
government they are erring on 
the side of economy and that 
they have put away a consid- 
erable sum of money that might 
have been put into improvements 
and into circulation rather than 
have been hoarded, but if it is 
an error, it is not in a bad direc- 
tion. 
ce oF 


The taxes that have been lev- 
ied for the payment of the war 
debt, the recompense for the sol- 
diers are being cheerfully met. 
There is an internal revenue tax 
on liquors and cigars which is 
being rigorously applied and in 
which the retailers are scrupu- 
lously co-operating. The evi- 
dences of governmental activity 
are everywhere satisfactory. The 
police of Havana and the rural 
guard everywhere make a credit- 
able appearance. The latter es- 
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pecially are neat, well set up, and: 
self-respecting. While their du- 
ties are not such as would de- 
velop the company organization, 
it is probable that as soldiers 
they would have the element of 
initiative which the Cuban sol- 
diers are said to lack. 


x = & 


A few soldiers of the artillery 
corps are seen about Havana. 
Those who have drilled Cubans. 
as soldiers say that in the drill, 
the mechanical movements, and 
up to a certain point they are 
quicker to learn and develop bet-. 
ter results than the enlisted men 
of the United States. Beyond 
this point, however, and in re- 
spects which require judgment, 
such as making marksmen and 
in field work, they rapidly fall 
behind the enlisted men of the 
United States Army and are too 
greatly dependent on directiori 
and leadership. 


eS Se 


It is said that the majority 
of the people of Cuba regard the 
United States with a feeling of 
enmity. It does not seem to the . 
writer that this is the fact; on 
the contrary, it seemed in a brief 
experience that there was a great 
feeling of cordiality and that 
there was a feeling of alliance 
and comradeship which was 
greater than could be expected 
of a people of alien blood and 
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customs. It is especially true 
that the educated men and lead- 
ers of thought in Havana are 
anxious to have the impression 
of the United States to be favor- 
able to Cuba and the government 
of the island. They want, how- 
ever, to stand alone, to run their 
own government, and the feeling 
before referred to that they must 
be continually reminded of their 
obligations will be the greatest 
deterrent to the amalgamation of 
the interests of the island with 
those of the continent. 


x ® 
It would be ungracious not 


to pay a tribute of admiration to 
the work that was done by the 


army of the United States in re- 
habilitating the two cities of Ha- 


vana and Santiago. More than 
that, it would be untruthful not to 
state the fact that the chief direc- 
tive mind, that of General Leon- 


ard Wood, has set its impress on 


the work in a most unmistaka- 
ble way. ‘It is almost incredible 
that the results that were at- 
tained were secured during the 
brief time, comparatively speak- 
ing, of the American occupation. 
One is quite ready to believe the 
stories of the incessant work, the 
night and day labor, the double 
force of clerks. It is doubtful 
if history can show the equiva- 
lent of the work that was done 
in making these two cities over 
into modern, livable places in 
their municipal functions. They 
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show you in Havana a spotless 
penitentiary, an admirable mu- 
nicipal prison, an orphan asylum 
of tremendous. proportions, and 
irreproachably kept; they show 
you clean streets, a well-ordered 
police, an effective street-clean- 
ing system, a city that in its mu- 
nicipal appointments is equal to 
most cities of the United States, 
and superior to quite a number, 
and you remember that Havana 
used to be a name of dread. 
And they will tell you that Gen- 
eral Wood did this, that and the 
other, that he was a great man, 
that he made them do things they 
had never dreamed of doing. 
There are tablets here and there 
that recite that certain reforms 
were made under the direction 
of General Leonard Wood by 
certain of his subordinate offi- 
cers, and there is no hint that the 
tablets put the credit in other 
than the true and veracious light. 
But the chief tribute is that they 
keep on doing the things that 
were enforced under the Ameri- 
can regime. In Santiago the as- 
phalt pavements would be the 
better for repairs, but they are 
clean. In Havana there is every 
sign that municipal reform has 
been followed by a modern sys- 
tem of municipal administration. 


Rik SR 


The question of the battleship 
versus the torpedo, or rather the 
latter as a deterrent against the 
building of more battleships, has 
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assumed proportions which indi- 
cate a brisk battle when further 
construction for the navy of the 
United States is proposed. It is 
not altogether safe for either side 
to make a hard and fast stand at 
the present time on the basis of 
events of the Russo-Japan war. 
There appears to have been a 
good deal of explosion of high 
tension, but whether the results 
were from surface torpedo boats, 
from submarine torpedo boats or 
from fixed mines is not absolute- 
ly ascertained. The one fact that 
may be adhered to is that when 
a considerable amount of a high 
explosive is successfully fired 
under the bottom of a naval ves- 
sel, the result will be more or 
less of permanent injury. There 
has been, however, an assump- 
tion that the events of the war 
have proved any and every shade 
of previously held belief on the 
torpedo question both for and 
against the continuance of bat- 
tleship construction. There is a 
strong presumption in favor of 
the extension of the argument in 
favor of the torpedo, but on the 
other hand no certainty yet that 
the torpedo has put the battle- 
ship in the class with body armor 
and the catapult. 


x Rk 


The real tangible question of 
the moment is the extent to 
which the use of fixed mines in 
open waters is permissible. 
There seems to have been some 
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use of these engines of war in 
the matter of offence, and that 
there has been an extension of 
mine fields beyond the formerly 
considered legitimate use of de- 
fence and obstruction. Other 
nations than the belligerants are 
held to have rights in the prem- 
ises and the foundation for a vig- 
orous protest against the use of 
fixed mines in waters liable to be 
frequented by neutral vessels is 
being laid. 
x & @& 

The recent trip of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to Cuban wa- 
ters may be expected to develop 
an intelligent and skilful in- 
auguration of the work at the 
new naval station at Guantana- 
mo. The Secretary during his 
inspection of the site examined 
the harbor, shores and keys mi- 
nutely, comparing the locations 
with the various plans and prop- 
ositions that had been submitted, 
and was able to secure from the 
inspection made a comprehensive 
idea of the lay of the land, which 
will be of inestimable value in 
making the decisions as to the 
location of the various sections 
of the outfit at the new Cuban 
station. 

xk * 

There has been no recent ac- 
quisition to the assets of the 
United States that offers more 
satisfactory considerations than 
this new naval base of Guanta- 
namo. There is no harbor on 
the south coast of Cuba which 
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compares with it; it has admir- 
able depth of water, is not too 
far from the open sea and at the 
same time offers a_ sufficient 
opportunity for defensive works, 
and its topography is admirable 
for the purpose for which it has 
been selected. There are a num- 
ber of little islands or keys which 
afford a basis for the. different 
shops and buildings, access to 
which may be secured on all 
sides by water by means of only 
a small amount of dredging. 


"8 


There is, of course, nothing in 
the way of building or prepara- 
tion at Guantanamo at the pres- 
ent time. A small town some 
five or six miles up the bay is in- 
considerable in the way of sup- 
plies, and the main base for those 
who are living there is Santiago, 
forty miles away, to which the 
Vixen rolls once a week in the 
trough of a generally on-shore 
breeze of more or less vigor. 
The officers who are now as- 
signed to the station live on 
board the station ship, the Am- 
phitrite, and her tenders and 
auxiliaries. Several of the offi- 
cers have their families, who are 
quartered aboard the various ten- 
ders in default of quarters 
ashore. This makes a pleasant 
life in the pleasant weather, but 
it is not without its drawbacks. 
The question of supplies is, of 
course, a difficult one, and there 
is a neighborly and friendly co- 
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operation as to purchases when 
the trips are made to Santiago. 
Fruits of the country and chick- 
ens to the limit are the staple ar- 
ticles of diet, though a good 
steward is able to forage some 
variety of diet. The harbor is 
sufficiently sheltered, so that the 
life aboard the vessels is not un- 
pleasant, except that occasionally 
a shift of wind makes enough 
chop to make small boat com- 
munication unpleasant. 
xk k 


The marines at Guantanamo 
are located at Fishermen’s Point, 
some three or four miles below 
the location of the station ships, 
the actual encampment being on 
McCalla Hill. Sanitary reasons 
have required the clearing of 
much of the shade away from 
the site of the camp ground, 
which gets the full benefit of the 
sun. The brown tents of the 
marines look very neat and the 
duty is not unpleasant, though 
necessarily monotonous. 

ROR 


The fortune of the United 
States in securing the location 
at Guantanamo is emphasized by 
the trip along the coast from 
Guantanamo Bay to Santiago. 
For almost the whole distance 
the brown, scrub-clad hills with 
their bare patches come down 
directly to the shore line without 
a break for miles. At excep- 
tional intervals a streak of bright 
green shows where a river has 
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broken through the line of hills 
and made an alluvial bottom 
ground. But between the two 
bays there is nothing in the way 
of inlet or harbor that would 
give the slightest shelter to the 
smallest fleet. Nearly all the 
landing places are beaches direct- 
ly open to the full sweep of the 
open sea, and, of course, entire- 
ly impracticable even in moder- 
ate weather. 
x * * 


The naval station at Pensa- 
cola has hopes at the present time 
of taking a breathing spell after 
some months of extremely stren- 
uous life. The presence of the 
fleet in southern waters has made 
a tremendous amount of extra 
work in every line, and addi- 
tional labor, clerical and artisan, 
is not over-abundant in the vicin- 
ity. One incident of the visit of 
the Secretary of the Navy to 
Pensacola appealed strongly to 
those attached to the navy yard. 
Almost as soon as he had reached 
the residence of the command- 
ant, Secretary Moody made in- 
quiries as to the location of the 
last resting place of the men who 
lost their lives in the Missouri 
accident, and later, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Dickins, he visited 
the cemetery and decorated the 
graves with large bouquets of 
magnolias and other flowers. 


x * * 


The floating dry dock of the 
Navy Department located at Al- 
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giers, opposite New Orleans, 
is believed by the residents of 
that city to spell “success” in 
every way. It has been used for 
the docking of merchant vessels 
for which other facilities cannot 
be provided, and there has been, 
so far, no difficulty on the score 
of lack of water. In spite of the 
distance of New Orleans from 
the gulf by an effective water- 
way, the people there hope for 
the establishment of a great na- 
val station. The point which 
they especially call to attention 
is the facility which attends the 
docking of ships in the floating 
dry dock, since they enter the 
dock under. the impulse of the 
current .and can be safely and 
simply handled in docking by the 
motive power of the great Mis- 
sissippi which is always turned 
on. While in some matters this 
constant and considerable cur- 
rent is an advantage, in other re- 
spects, notably in small boat 
work, it is a considerable draw- 
back. The Dolphin’s cutter with 
three men in it got adrift during 
the stay of the Secretary there, 
and the three oars could only. just 
equal the speed of the current, 
while every cessation of rowing 
carried the boat down river. 
The opportune arrival of the 
steam cutter terminated the 
strained incident, in which there 
was no real danger, but a very 
effective object lesson of the 
power of the Mississippi in the 
moving of floating craft. 
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Readers of the “United Service,” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


CONCERNING PENSIONS. 


Editor of THE UNITED SERVICE: 


Until recently I was under the im- 
pression that the subjects indicated 
by the heading were fully understood 
by the public, excepting that: section 
led by demagogues, and that smaller 
number of late-day patriots who at 
the end of the war, although old 
enough to have seryed long before, 
served perhaps a few weeks or months 
on garrison and similar safe duty, 
and could not possibly be carried on 
the pension roll—but a conversation I 
took part in recently has convinced 
me that a few statements will not be 
amiss, 


All countries have a pension or half 
pay list, or both, both for their regular 
and irregular (equivalent to our vol- 
unteer) forces, and despite the un- 
worthy who creeps in, in every coun- 
try, this list is really the soldier’s 
roll of honor, for to be there enrolled 
means officially proven, long, meritor- 
ious, or gallant service with the colors, 
including often disease or injury. 
Nowhere is this exemplified better 
than in the Southern States, for there 
is hardly a State of the late Con- 
federacy but which has provided some 


recognition for its valiant sons. 
Where there was wealth or sufficien- 
cy, claims for pensions, as a rule, were 
waived and many an officer and sc 

dier so situated expended of his 
means liberally and freeiy on military 
hospitals, reading rooms, clubs, and 
the like for the benefit of the service. 
Very many, too, lost their business, 
others broke up their vocations (pro- 
fessional and otherwise), numerous 
others, again, lost their positions and 
destroyed their life’s chances, and are 
living in their old age in unmerited 
poverty, and surely it is but national 
equity, national honor, that the last 
two classes, and those maimed or 
otherwise, more or less incapacitated 
by disease incurred in performance ot 
their duties, should receive (not as 
asked alms) the trifling pension— 
never more than twelve, mostly ten, 
eight and six dollars per month—the 
national government offers them in 
return for their unexampled services, 
for their rendering up freely their 
promising youth, their splendid man- 
hood, so that their country should live 
and become what it is—the greatest, 
the most prosperous the world has 
seen. Though the result would have 
been far different had the upholders 
of the Union lost their cause, for suc- 
cessful secession South would have 
been followed, in all probability, by 
successful secession West, it is fitting 
that the Southern States should also 
extend recognition to their heroes, for 
from their point of view State sov- 
ereignty was as right as from our 
point of view Federal sovereignty was 
and is. C. Emor NEI. 
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THE SPANISH FRIAR QUES- 
TION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
WELL ON ROAD TO SET- 
TLEMENT. 


ONLY A FEW NOW LEFT. 


ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR A $7,000,000 
LOAN WITH WHICH TO BUY 
THEIR IMMENSE ESTATES. 
(From New York Globe.) 

Mania, April 29.—The most per- 
plexing question that has arisen since 
the American occupation of the Phil- 
ippines is well on the road to settle- 
ment. That is the purchase of the 
lands owned, occupied, and claimed 
by the several religious orders, and, 
what is more important, the deporta- 
tion of the friars who are accused .by 
the Filipinos of being the direct cause 
of almost all the serious political 
troubles that have occurred on the 
islands. The government will pur- 
chase the lands for cash in order to 
get rid of the friars, and arrange- 
ments have already been made at 
Washington for a loan of $7,000,000 
in order that a settlement may be 
made promptly in cash. It is expect- 
ed, or at least hoped, that the entire 
business will be concluded within the 
next six months. The government 
will, no doubt, recover the greater 
part of the money that is to be paid 
in purchase by the subsequent sale of 
the lands to the public at auction or 
otherwise. It is hoped that the pur- 
chase money will be allowed to remain 
in the islands for the benefit of the 
church, because it is very much 
needed, but that question must be de- 
cided at Rome. The civil authorities 
have nothing to say or do with it. 

* x x 

The amount of land purchased is 
391,000 acres, more or less, and the 
price is $7,239,784, more or less, ac- 
cording as titles are established, which 
is an average of about $18 an acre. 


This includes all the improvements, 
sugar mills, irrigating works, planta- 
tion houses and everything as it 
stands, and is considered a high price, 
more than the property would bring 
at auction or forced sale and more 
than it is actually worth. It.is prob- 
able that Judge Taft might have made 
a better bargain if the negotiations 
had been prolonged and if he had 
used the pressure which might have 
been brought upon the other side. 
The friars demanded $15,000,000, but 
it is believed that they were prepared 
to sell for $6,000,000, and many peo- 
ple think that they would have ac- 
cepted $5,000,000 if the government 
had stopped at that price, and if they 
had been sure of retaining the pro- 
ceeds. But Judge Taft was very 
anxious to close the trade before he 
left Manila for Washington, and, all 
things considered, he did very well to 
get the lands at any price and is to 
be congratulated. It is not often that 
a man or a government will pay $7,- 
000,000 for what it does not need and 
does not want, but everybody inter- 
ested feels that Judge Taft ‘would 
have been justified in paying a much 
larger sum, if necessary, to secure the 
exodus of the Spanish friars, and the 
appointment of clean, honest, intelli- 
gent and patriotic American priests 
to succeed them. 

Already most of the monks have 
gone. According to the official re- 
ports of Monsignor Guidi, the. apos- 
tolic delegate, there were 1,013 mem- 
bers of the four orders in the islands 
at the time of the American occupa- 
tion, while on January Ist, last, only 
246 remained, as follows: 

1898. 1904. 


Domicans 83 
Recoletos 35 
Augustinians 67 
Franciscans 43 


246 





1904. 


The latter number has been reduced 
considerably since the first of the 
year, and it is probable that there 
are now less than 200 altogether, most 
of them living idly in the monasteries 
of Manila, because they dare not go 
into the country for fear of the venge- 
ance of their former . parishioners. 
Many of them are old and infirm, 
and cannot leave the country. Others 
are needed here to look after the 
property of their orders, but none 
of them are doing parish work out- 
side of Manila. The Dominicans have 
formally renounced before the holy 
see all claims upon their former par- 
ishes, and have dedicated themselves 
hereafter exclusively to educational 
work. Most of those who have left 
have gone back to Spain or to the 
South American countries. 

The friars are hated by the people, 
because, under Spanish rule, they dis- 
charged the important civil functions 
and exercised almost absolute political 
power. They were distributed through- 
out the islands, and each ruled his 
parish with despotic power, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, in connection with 
the municipal, provincial, and colonial 
goverments, while the archbishop 
of Manila, who was himself a monk, 
was the central absolute authority to 
whom the governcr general and com- 
mander of the military forces, both 
were compelled to bow. As Judge 
Taft has explained: 

The friar priest in each parish be- 
came the chief of police and the chief 
of detectives in government work. 
Every man who was punished, es- 
pecially if he were punished for po- 
litical offense, charged it to the agency 
of the friar, and the deportations and 
executions which went on under 
Spanish rule were all laid at the 
doors of the religious orders. To 
the people of the pueblos, the friar 
was the crown of Spain, and every 
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oppression by the Spanish government 
was traced by them to the men whose 
political power had far outgrown that 
exercised by them as priests. When 
the revolution came, therefore, deep 
hostility was manifested by the insur- 
gents against the friars. They had 
to flee for their lives. Fifty of them 
were killed and 300 of them were 
imprisoned, and during their impris- 
onment were subjected to the most 
humiliating indignities and the great- 
est suffering. The feeling of the peo- 
ple against the friars was purely 
political. The people were generally 
good Catholics, and wished for the 
sacrament of their church, but there 
was a universal distrust for and 
hatred of the religious orders. 

“The friars were driven out of all 
the parishes in the archipelago ex- 
cept those of the city of Manila, 
where the American forces have al- 
ways been. They are unable to re- 
turn to the parishes because of the 
intense hatred of the people. If they 
should attempt to return it is quite 
likely that the result would be dis- 
turbance and riot.” ~ 


*x* * * 


During the course of time by seces- 
sion from the government, by legacy, 
by purchase, by occupation, and by 
other means, the four religious orders 
named, consisting entirely of Span- 
iards, because native Filipinos were 
not admitted to the orders, obtained 
possession of about 400,000 acres of 
the best agricultural lands in the 
Philippines, 250,000 of which are 
situated near the city of Manila, and 
125,000 acres in the neighboring prov- 
inces of Cavité. 

Some of the plantations were worked 
directly under the supervision of the 
friars, and among them were the most 
productive and profitable in the archi- 
pelago. But the greater part of the 
lands were leased to between 60,000 
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and 70,000 tenants, who still occupy 
and cultivate them, and with whom 
the government will be compelled to 
deal when it obtains title to the 
property. Judge Taft, who devoted 
a great deal of time to the inquiry, 
is of the opinion that the titles of the 
friars to most of the lands are good. 
He says there are no better titles in 
all the islands, but considerable trou- 
ble and litigation is anticipated be- 
fore securing possession because the 
tenants are ignorant, exceedingly hos- 
tile to their former landlords, and 
have been permitted to remain in un- 
disputed possession so long. Already 
some of them are putting in claims 
of ownership which will be quietly 
submitted to the courts. There is no 
intention on the part of the govern- 
ment to attempt to collect arrears of 
rents. Nothing was said on that sub- 
ject in the negotiations for the sale. 
Whatever arrears there are belong to 
the friars, who can take such steps 
as they desire, to recover them. 

The terms of the trade having been 
arranged, the lands are now being 
identified and surveyed, and the titles 
The government will ac- 
tor nothing 


examined. 
cept nothing and pay 
without a good title. 
The negotiations were conducted 
personally by Judge Taft and Com- 
missioner Smith, secretary of educa- 
tion and justice, who is himself a 
Catholic, on the part of the govern- 
ment, and Mgr. Guidi, the apostolic 
legate who was sent from Rome for 
this purpose, assisted by three attor- 
neys representing the Franciscans, 
Recoletos and Augustinians, and a 
Dominican monk, who has great 
business and legal ability. 
WitiiaM E. Curtis 


A complete exoneration of all the 
charges, save that of neglect of duty, 
with a sentence to a loss of fifteen 
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numbers in his grade, is the verdict 
in the court-martial case of Paymaster 
Harry Earl Biscoe, U. S. N., on duty 
on the Oregon. He was tried on- 
numerous charges, including false- 
hood and shortage in supplies to the 
value of $2,800. The official record 
is not yet received. The present case- 
will be carefully reviewed at the Navy 
Department. An urgent appeal will. 
be made to Secretary Moody to sus- 
pend sentence, pending an investiga- 
tion of the charges by Biscoe’s friends, 
on the ground that Rear Admiral 
Evans was actuated by animus in the 
matter.—Army and’ Navy Journal,. 
March 12, 1904. 


—. 


THE TORPEDO. 


By seven tall consorts circled round: 
The careless cruiser lay, 
Watched by the dwarfish forts that 
crowned 
The hills above the bay— 
The great guns frowning from the 
height ; 
The stately ships below— 
And still toward them in the night 
Came on the hidden foe. 


For through the salt, sweet dark I 
crept, 
Nigher and ever nigher; 
Through round the restless search- 
light swept 
Its shifting fan of fire. 
The sentries stared from ship and’ 
land: 
Their eyes were strong and keen— 
Too late the treacherous wave they- 
scanned, 
Where I had passed unseen. 


Till, with a sudden awful roar, 
Beneath their armored keel, 
As one may rend a scroll, I tore 
‘That wall of tempered steel. 
Steel plate and oaken beam were: 
cleft 
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By one fierce bolt of flame; 
And through the gaping wound it left 
The invading billow came. 


And the great warship shuddering 
sprang 
Even as the bison springs, 
When to his throat with claw and 
fang 
The thirsty leopard clings. 
So did my noble quarry leap 
Upon the seething wave: 
Then headlong in the cloven deep 
Plunged to her ocean grave. 


The sea closed o’er her where she 
sank, 

And not a bubbling breath 

Told of the hundred souls that drank 
The cup of bitter death. 

The outer waters were not stirred, 
Where crouched beside his gun 

The foe that far off thunder heard, 
And knew my task was done. 


For to one cunning master true, 

I serve and never tire. 

Man’s fingers made me, and I do 

The bidding of my sire. 

He speeds me o’er the midnight wave. 

And on that path untrod, 

The slave of his more mighty slave, 

I work the will of God. 

—Edward Sydney Tylee in Lon- 
don Spectator. 

LETTER OF A REJECTED AP- 
PLICANT FOR ENLISTMENT 
IN THE ARMY. 

Dear Papa. 

I herewith send you my application 
to enlist in the Army, and I want you 
to fill out space No. 1 on back and 
get Mr. Gordon Mason to fill out 
space No. 2 and bring it out to me in 
the morning, and you will greatly 
oblige me. 

I am not satisfied anywhere I go, 
for I love one and I will never love 
another, and I am now engaged to 
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soon marry and I do not love the girl, 
and I want to try the army life 
awhile and see if I can forget to love. 
Please do this for me. 
Your loving son, 
(Signed) MutLanp Licutroor. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
Napoleon’s Maxims of War, with 

Notes by General Burnod. Trans- 

lated from the French by Lieut.- 

Gen. Sir G. C. D’Aguilar, C. B., 

Kansas City, Mo.: Hudson-Kem- 

berly Publishing Co. Pp. 144. 

This handy and useful little volume 
is tastefully bound in light green 
buckram and constitutes a convenient 
book for study and reference. 

The notes are, of course, the most 
voluminous part of the book, and are 
almost as valuable as the maxims 
themselves inasmuch as they con- 
tain many quotations from such au- 
thorities as the Archduke Charles, 
Martecuculli, Marshal Villars, Mar- 
shal Saxe, Frederick the Great, Mar- 
shal Turenne, the Prince of Condé, 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, and others, 
while every maxim is illustrated by 
some important historical example, 
applicable to the case. 

The volume though small is very 
compact, and contains in its 144 pages 
a considerable amount of deep read- 
ing matter. The translation is most 
excellent, and can hardly be improved. 
We cordially recommend the little 
work to all military men. J.P. W. 


The New International Encyclopae- 
dia. Editors: D. C. Gilman, LL. D., 
president Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and Carnegie Institution; H. T. 
Peck, Ph. D., L. H. D., Professor 
Columbia University; F. M. Colby, 
M. A., Professor New York Uni- 
versity. Vols XV., XVI., XVII. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 


pany. 1904. 
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The three volumes before us com- 
plete this great work and place be- 
fore the world one of the best works 
of reference available to-day. 

The preceding volumes have been 
reviewed by us as they appeared, and 
there is little to add to our previous 
complimentary notices and recommen- 
dations. The illustrations are as ef- 
fective as in the earlier volumes, and 
their beauty and artistic character, as 
well as their utility, have in no wise 
diminished in these later volumes. 
The subject matter also shows the 
same care and judgment in its prepa- 
ration, selection and cross-referencing, 
and the bibliography concluding every 
important article is as full and com- 
plete as ever, and leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

The military subjects treated in the 
pages of one of these volumes are 
numerous and important, and include 
Uniforms, Uchatins, Upton (Emory), 
Vanban, Vicksburg (campaign), Wag- 
ram War (a most interesting article), 
War Department, War Game, War- 
ship, Washington (George), Water- 
loo, Wellington, West Point, besides 
a number of other military biograph- 
ical articles and many military geo- 
graphical. This same volume con- 
tains two beautiful colored plates 
illustrating American and British uni- 
versity gowns, and two other of Greek 
vases, besides three plates of birds. 
There are forty engravings and twen- 
ty-five maps. The most striking and 
interesting of the engravings are Van 
Dyck’s Queen Henrietta of England, 
Paul Veronese’s The Marriage at 
Cana, Leonardo da Vinci’s The Last 
Supper, Mouwerman’s The Smithy, 
Matteau’s The French Comedy, Whis- 
tler’s portrait of his mother, Ver- 
sailles, Westminster Abbey, Win- 
chester Cathedral, and Windsor Cas- 
tle. The other volumes are similar in 
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character, and in each the element of 
the beautiful is quite as well developed 
as in the one we selected. 

One of the most useful character- 
istics of this encyclopedia is the fact 
that in each volume there is a Key 
to Pronounciation, which contains on 
a single page all the data necessary 
for the correct pronounciation of every 
word in the entire work. 

The maps are all well executed and 
very satisfactory, and those of the 
large cities are particularly welcome 
in such a work of reference. 

The entire work is exceedingly 
modern in character, and all articles 
that admit of it are brought well up 
to date. 

The editors and publishers may well 
congratulate themselves on the satis- 
factory conclusion of this great work 
in so short a period of time since it 
was first undertaken. It stands to- 
day as one of the most useful, con- 
venient and satisfactory works of 
reference of this kind extant, and in 
our opinion it ranks foremost in these 
respects. je. 


English-Spanish Manual. By First 
Lieutenant R. G. Hill, 2oth U. S. 
Infantry. This edition revised and 
greatly enlarged by Major C. G. 
Morton, 6th U. S. Infantry. Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: Hudson-Kimberly 
Publishing Co. 1904. Pp. 128. 


In this little work Major Morton 
has done the service a good turn, and 
many of our officers will no doubt 
find the Manual most useful. The 
previous editions have been improved 
upon in this one, and have been con- 
siderably enlarged in their scope. 

The publishers have done their part 
well too, and have clothed the neat 


little volume very tastefully. 
J. P. W. 
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CAPTAIN FRANKLIN /. DRAKE, 


U. S. NAVY. 


Captain Drake was born at Yates Cen- 
ter, Orleans County, N. Y. Entered the 
Naval Academy as Midshipman, Febru- 
ary 23, 1863; he was appointed from the 
Thirty-first District of New York State 
by competitive examination and graduat- 
ed, 1868. Promoted to Ensign, April 19, 
1869; commissioned Master, July 12, 1870; 
Lieutenant, November 15, 1872; Lieuten- 
ant-Commander, October 1, 1893; Com- 
mander, March 8, 1899; Captain, Septem- 
ber 11, 19083. Commanded Company B in 
the assault by land forces made on the 
Corean forts at Seoul, 1871, and was 
commended for conspicuous conduct in 
battle by Commander L. A. Kimberly, 
U. S. N., who commanded the land forces; 
commanded Surveying Expedition into the 
interior of Africa, Liberia, west coast, 
and mapped out the head-waters of the 
St. John River, fall of 1879; executed a 
reconnaissance and made treaties with the 
native chiefs on the south shore of the 
Congo River, from its mouth to the lower 
falls, in the spring of 1880; completed the 
explorations of the bed of Bering Sea; de- 
termined the extent and flow of tem- 
perature currents and their effects upon 
the ice pack in the north of Bering 
Straits; made a special survey of the Pri- 
boloff Islands, the extent and capacity 
of the rookeries, and reported upon the 
habitat of the seal, as well as the area 
and extent of the Pelagic sealing belt 
under the modus vivendi, also the laws 
governing their migratory habits; he com- 
missioned and organized the crew of bat- 


tleship Oregon, and developed the fight- 
ing efficiency which resulted in making 
her famous in her world-breaking record 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and con- 
spicuous in action at the battle of Santi- 
ago de Cuba, July 3, 1898, then under 
the command of Capt. C. E. Clark. After 
the battle of July 3, 1898, Capt. Clark, 
in a letter to Commander Drake, writes: 
“Every old standby in the ship who had 
a good project or knew a good thing 
went back to ‘Mr. Drake,’ as the original 
force or source. The ship and all on 
board were indebted to you more than I 
can tell you. No material change was 
ever made from the.lines of organization 
which you laid down.’ While manufac- 
turing the present smokeless powder now 
in use in the Navy, Capt. Drake made 


numerous experiments in determining its 
stability and keeping qualities under ex- 
treme changes of moisture and temper- 


ature; promoted to Captain, Sept. 11, 1905. 

Shortly after the battle of Manila Bay, 
Capt. Drake, who was Inspector of Ord- 
nance at the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
received the following letter from Ad- 
miral Dewey, which is characteristic of 


the hero of that fight: 


Flagship Olympia, 
Cavite, Philippine Islands, 
June 21, 1898. 
My Dear Drake:— 

Only a line to thank you for your kind 
letter of May 3, which has given me great 
pleasure. The ammunition you sent was 
good, and the boys made good use of it. 
Our victory was won entirely with good 
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ammunition well served. I hope to see 
the Charleston and Pekin very soon with 
another supply. 


Again thanking you, 
I remain, sincerely yours, 


GEORGE DEWEY. 


The incidents leading up to this are 
worthy of note: Previous to the declara- 
tion of war, Capt. Drake received rush 
orders from the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance to send, at the earliest date 
possible, a supply of ammunition suffi- 
cient for Commodore Dewey’s fleet. The 
ordnance force at the yard worked day and 
night to manufacture this ammunition. 
When completed, Capt. Drake loaded it in 
the U. S, 8S. Mohican, then under the 
command of Capt. G. M. Book, who sailed 
immediately for Honolulu, with orders to 
proceed with utmost despatch. Arriving 
there the ammunition was transferred 
immediately to the U. S. S. Baltimore, 
then the flagship of Rear Admiral J. N. 
Miller, Commander in Chief of the Pacif- 
ic Squadron. The latter detached her 
from her fleet, with instructions to reach 
Commodore Dewey as soon as possible. 
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The Baltimore sailed from Honolulu 
forty-eight hours after the arrival of the 
Mohican, with magazines and store-rooms 
filled with shot, shell and powder, which 
were to mark a new era in the history 
of the Navy. 

Capt. N. M. Dyer, who was in com- 
mand of the Baltimore, arrived in Hong 
Kong on the eve of Commodore Dewey’s 
leaving that port, April 25, 1898. The 
squadron sailed for Miro Bay on the 
Chinese coast, where the ammunition 
was distributed among the vessels of 
the fleet. 

From there, Commodore Dewey sailed 
with magazines full to carry out his 
orders to “seek the Spanish fleet and 
capture or destroy it.” 

Capt. Drake is the eighth direct male 
descendant from Sir Barnard Drake, a 
Devonshire Knight, who was Admiral of 
the Navy of the illustrious Princess 
Queen Elizabeth, by whom Sir Barnard 
was knighted at Greenwich, January 9, 
1585, for his “great offices at sea.”’ 

Sir Barnard died at Mount Ashe, County 
of Devon, April 10, 1586, and was buried 
in the Parish Church of Musbury, where 
his monument still stands. 
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“RECORDS OF LIVING OFFICERS 
OF THE U. §. NAVY AND 
MARINE CORPS.” 


The seventh edition of the ‘‘ REcorps 
oF LIVING OFFICERS OF THE UNITED 
Stargs Navy’”’ gives in detail the offi- 
cial career of Commissioned Officers of 
the Navy. As a work of reference for 
Libraries, Clubs, Newspapers, etc., it is 
invaluable. 


The volume contains two hundred 
Medallion Portraits of Dis- 
tinguished Officers. 


L. R. HAMERSLY CO., 
49 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


i brew of exq uisite flavor. 


When You 
Use Beer In 
Your Home 


In the cafe, or in the club, you ought 
' to buy the purest and best. Nothing 
but the purest food product is fit for 
the table of an American home. 
The pure food experts agree that 


Pabst 
Blue Ribbon 


| beer represents the choicest and most 


palatable infusion of hops and malt 
which the modern science of brewing 
has produced. The Pabst malting process 


. takes twice as long as the old method, 


but the product isa rich and mellow 


Add to this 
} the scrupulous cleanliness with which 


fit is brewed and you will see why 


| Pabst Blue Ribbon i is the favorite 
table beer in American homes. It is 
made of choicest materials in a brew- 


; ery “‘as clean as a Dutch Kitchen.” 


Pabst Blue ns 1s 


The Beer 
of Quality 
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See if you think so! 
Leading financiers, profession- 
1 and business men declare 
our new policy to be in all 
features the best issued. 
Your opinion is desired. 
Send postal giving age and a 
specimen willbe mailed. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SRE RE RE SR 


GILSEY 
HOUSE 


Broadway and 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


New sanitary plumbing; steam 
heat; electric light and tele- 
phones in every room; refur- 
nished, modernized and fire- 
proofed throughout. 


THE GILSEY STANDS IN THE 
FRONT RANK OF NEW YORK’S 
FAMOUS HOTELS. 
Special Rates for Army and Navy. 
LOCATION THE MOST CENTRAL. 


ALBERT R. KEEN, 


For 8 years Manager of Hotel Marie Antoinette. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME 


BRISE BMBAUMEE VIOLETTE 


» admitted by connoisseurs to be the most deli- 
te embodiment of the violet odor ever pro- 
Baped. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
[> elegant Baccarat Cut Glass Bottle oaeed % s 


Or if not obtainable of your dealer write to 
ED. PINAUD’S AMERICAN OFFICES 


Ep. Prnaup Buitpine, New Yors. 


BLAKE 


THE STANDARD STEAM PUMP 


FOR 


Army and Navy 
ce 


Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Zo. 


114 Liberty Street 
New York City 








